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More than ever before, the new Mathieson 
signifies dependability to customers. Physi- 
cally, Mathieson’s 14 great plants, strategically 
located to serve America’s chief industrial 
areas, turn out a wider array of heavy chemi- 
cals than any other producer in the country. 

In addition, many of Mathieson’s basic 
products can be combined in various ways 
to meet shifting market 
conditions. Equally im- 
portant to chemical con- 





athieson 





sumers is the type of technical and sales 
leadership which is constantly enabling 
Mathieson to raise its standards of service. 

As a result, the new Mathieson affords 
dependability based on capacity to pro- 
duce, flexibility of production, diversity 
of products and processes, and high stand- 
ards of service. Mathieson Chemical 
Corporation, Mathieson 
Building, Baltimore 3, 
Maryland. 
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Aromatic Chemicals play an 
increasingly important role, 
not only in the field of chem- 
istry and industry but prac- 
tically in all facets of every- 
day living. Chemicals impart 
aestheticimportanceand sales 
appeal. They have become an 
important adjunct of adver- 
tising, promotion and mer- 
chandising. Chemicals are 
utilized to make products look 
good, smell good, taste good 
and, quite often, feel good to 
the touch. Chemicals too, ex- 
press and reflect the tempo 
and reality of the day like 
our literature or our movies 
or television. 


For more than 150 years, 
Dodge & Olcott has devoted 
its research laboratories and 
its talents in the development 
of chemicals to improve Amer- 
ican products and to give 
them greater appeal. 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 Varick Street ¢ New York 14, N.Y 
ATIANTA - BOSTON - CHICAGO «CINCINNATI DALLAS 
10S ANGELES - PHMADELPHIA $1. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO 
ESSENTIAL OILS + AROMATIC CHEMICALS 
PERFUME BASES + VANILLA + FLAVOR BASES 
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|No Home Reflectometer 


| 
To Tue Eprror: Your article, “Liquid 
| Detergent Surge,” is both timely and 
well-presented. Somewhat limited ex- 
perience with these materials indi- 
cates that they merit a_ significant 
place among modern detergents . . . 
However, do not be too restrictive 
in the usages for liquid detergents. 
Although classified for light duty, 
they will be put to heavy-duty work 
and in many instances . . . will be 
| found to give acceptable results. 
Remember, the housewife likes to 
do as many cleaning jobs as possible 
with the same detergent, and she does 
| not have a reflectometer for measur- 
ing soil removal. 
WituiaM W. NIVvEN, JR. 
Senior Research Chemist 
Midwest Research Institute 
Kansas City, Mo. 


| A good point. Detergency is a low 
| rung criterion for the success of a 
retail cleaner. High on the roster of 
selling qualities: odor, color, con- 
venience, sudsing.—Ep. 


Kudos 


To Tue Forror: The new CHEMICAL 

INpusTRIES WEEK is the most interest- 

ing publication that has come across 
my desk. 

| The manner in which this is drawn 
up is excellent—the editorial matter, 
chemical, markets, advertising and all. 

| Congratulations to you... . 





Don CusHMAN 
Vice President in Charge of Sales 
Innis, Speiden & Company 


New York, N. Y. 


| Pilot vs. Small Scale 


To Tue Eprror: Your article, “Ex- 
perts Probe Pilot Plants,” in the March 
31 issue, brings out a few points which 
I believe could well be further dis- 
| cussed. The White Sulphur Springs 
Symposium dealt mainly with _pilot- 
| scale equipment and methods of scale- 


| up, rather than with what is common- 


ly understood to be pilot plants. There 


| is no question but that considerable 
| disagreement was indicated as to the 


nature of a pilot plant .. . the term 
was applied to both the above types 
of small-scale operations. . . . 

A pilot, or small-scale apparatus, 


| used to obtain information which can 


be used in some ways to design full- 


| sized commercial equipment, is not, 
| in my opinion, 


a pilot plant. Such 


MOPITRLOR Ss . reo, 


apparatus could be exemplified by 
small-sized filters, centrifuges, mixers, 
towers, etc., not necessarily exactly 
the same design as that contemplated 
for commercial use. 

On the other hand, pilot plants 
should be . . . integrated units, em- 
ploying . . . a number of unit opera- 
tions; and their purposes may be 
many, as follows: 

1. To obtain process information, 
such as yields, quality of products, 
optimum operating conditions, as 
temperature, pressure and reflux ra- 
tios, etc., and sometimes physical and 
chemical properties of materials in- 
volved; 

2. To study the effect of variables 
which can be evaluated only by con- 
tinuous, relatively long-time opera- 
tion, following closely the process- 
ing steps which will occur in the 
chemical unit. Examples are the de- 
termination of the effect of small 
quantities of impurities which may 
build up in the system, effect of re- 
cycle, catalyst deactivation and life, 
attrition, corrosion, etc.; 

8. To prove many, or all, of the 
steps in a process, many of which 
would be impossible without having a 
more or less integrated unit; 

4. To obtain reasonable size sam- 
ples of products for evaluation; 

5. To obtain information necessary 
for the design of commercial equip- 
ment where this cannot be obtained 
by the study of the operation of small 
individual pieces of equipment alone, 
as, for instance, in the case of a new- 
type extraction apparatus. 

With the exception of the last item, 
no real scale-up problem is involved. 

The engineer can design the com- 
mercial equipment to do the job be- 
fore he wishes to know exactly what 
that job will be. 

Wa tter E. Loso, Director 
Chemical Engineering Division 
The M. W. Kellogg Company 

New York, N.Y. 


Polish Pioneer 

To Tue Eprror: Thank you! Your re- 
cent article (The New “Sell” in Pol- 
ishes, March 10) on silicone furniture 
polishes was complete, accurate and 
fair, and we are gratified by the men- 
tion you made of our product and his- 
tory. 

All too often the impression is given 
that only very large, long-establishtd 
corporations come up with truly re- 
markable advances in any given tech- 
nical field; the development of sili- 
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cone polishes is one exception and we 
are pleased to find that we were not 
overlooked by CIW in the stampede. 

As you know, we were the first to 
recognize the advantages of a solvent- 
dispersed wax-silicone combination 
and the first to put that discovery to 
practical use. Proof that we were 
right: “Dri-Glo” and “Pride,” to men- 
tion only two 


H. C. Geen 
Tone Manufacturing Company 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Squarely or Not? 


To Tue Epitor: In your news article 
on silicone furniture polishes (The 
New “Sell” in Polishes, March 10), 
you say that the introduction of new 
products by S. C. Johnson, Boyle- 
Midway and O’Cedar Corp. puts the 
big three “squarely on the silicone 
bandwagon.” 

A few paragraphs later you mention 
that “Johnson is pushing its product 
Pride which it coyly does not say is a 
silicone product but doesn’t deny 
either.” Squarely on the silicone band- 
wagon or not-so-squarely? 


J. T. Conner 
Houston, Texas 


CIW, as coy as Johnson, also said— 
“A trade-held belief: Johnson has been 
Mr. Wax for some 18 years, prefers 
to cash in on its “wax” reputation by 
placing main emphasis on the wax- 
like worth of its product.” Officially, 
Johnson is mum on the silicone ques- 
tion; unofficially, CIW will eat a sili- 
cone-impregnated hat if Pride is not a 
silicone-containing polish.—Ep. 


Farsighted Marketing 

To Tue Eprror: We appreciate the 
generous references to our organiza- 
tion in the article by Dr. Idson on 
Antihistamine drugs (March 31). In 


column 2, page 9, of that issue we 
note the following: 


“Shortly after the antihistamines 
demonstrated their value in 
allergies, dimethylaminoethanol 
appeared commercially from 
Sharples Chemicals. Carbide 
and Carbon has since offered it.” 


We should like to point out... 
that our Organic Synthesis Fellow- 
ship, at Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research in Pittsburgh, shipped drum 
quantities of dimethylethanolamine 
for experimental use, beginning in 
1941. In 1945, regular commercial 
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orders were received by us . . . and 
production was begun in our plant at 
South Charleston, West Virginia. 

Since that time, production has in- 
creased from approximately drum- 
per-month basis to multi-drum quan- 
tities. 

Thus, we believe that Dr. Idson’s 
article might be corrected to indicate 
that “shortly before the antihistamines 
demonstrated their value in allergies, 
Carbide and Carbon offered dimethyl- 
aminoethanol commercially.” How- 
ever, in such a detailed and compre- 
hensive article, this point might easily 
be overlooked. 

]. Conway 

Fine Chemicals Department, 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Co. 
New York, N. Y. 


Coal Value 


To Tue Epriror: CIW (March 10, 
1951, p. 23) says “coal in thin seams 
(3’ to 6’ in thickness) . is worth 
only about 10¢ per ton underground 
because of the great cost of mining.” 
I'll pay you more than 10¢ for coal 

3 to 6 feet thick. 
CHARLES R. Downs 
Consultant 
New York City 
Reader (and Consulting Editor) 
Downs could certainly pay us more 
than 10¢ and still make a nice profit. 
We should have said “small” rather 
than “thin,” for it is the small total 
quantity available from the seams in 
question rather than their relative 
thinness that makes ordinary mining 
unprofitable. Large seams of the same 
thickness are worth considerably 

more.—Eb. 


Fission Research 


To Tue Eprrors: . . . I have just read 
your report (Mar. 24) on the “In- 
dustrial Utilization of Fission Prod- 
ucts”... 

. . the article is excellent . . . we 
appreciate the coverage you gave our 
project... . 


W. E. Hoxsen 
Stanford Research Institute 
Stanford, Cal. 





CIW welcomes expressions of opinion 
from readers. The only requirements: 
that they be pertinent, as brief as 
possible. 

Address all correspondence -to: The 
Editor, Chemical Industries Week, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City. 











DELTA 
CHEMICAL WORKS 


Over 5,000 chemicals in stock for 


Immediate Delivery 


our catalogue 


Lauroyl Chloride 

Lauryl Chloride (Dodecyl Chloride) 

Lauryl Methacrylate 

Lauryl Pyridinium Chloride 

Lead Cyanate 

Lead Iodate 

Lead Tetracetate 

Lecithin 

Lecithin (animal) 

Lecithin (from Eggs) 

Lepidine 

Leucine 1(—), natural 

Leucine, d(+) 

Leucine, dl 

Leucylglycine, | 

Leucylglycine, dl 

Leucylglycylglycine, dl 

1-Leucyl-l-tyrosine 

d-Leucyl-l-tyrosine 

Levulinic Acid 

Levulose, d(—) 

Lignin 

Lignoceric Acid 

Limonene, d(+) 

Linoleic Acid 

Linolenic Acid 

Linoleyltrimethyl Ammonium 
Bromide 

Lipase 
Lithium 
Lithium 
Lithium 
Lithium 
Lithium 
Lithium Metal 

Lithium Pyruvate 

Lithocholic Acid 

Lobeline Sulfate 

Lumiflavin 

Luminol 

Lupulon 

Lysinamide 

Lysine Monohydrochloride, I(+), 
natural 

Lysine Monohydrochloride, d(—), 
unnatural 

Lysine Monohydrochloride, dl 
Lysozyme, cryst. 

Lyxono-+-lactone 

Lyxose, d(—) 

Magnesium Nitride 

Magnesium Nucleate 

Malic Acid, l(—), natural 

Malic Acid, d 

Malic Acid, dl 

Malonic Acid 
Malononitrile 
Maltase 
Maltobionic 
Maltol 
Maltose, (d) 
Malt Diastase 

Manganese Boride 

Manganese Butyrate 
Mannitol, d(—) 

Mannitol Hexanitrate 
Mannose, d(+) 

Mannuronic Acid 

Marfanil (Homosulfanilamide ) 


Amide 
Fluoride 
Hydride 
Hydroxide 
Lactate 


Acid 


Ask us for others! 


DELTA CHEMICAL WORKS 
23 West 60th &t 


Rol ttelalelal: 


New York 23,N.Y. 
Plaza 7-6317) 





Baker 


SODIUM HYDROXIDE and POTASSIUM HYDROXIDE 


PELLETS 


)) 
y , 


Here’s how you can simplify your handling 
problems of Sodium or Potassium Hydroxide, 
C.P. or U.S.P. grades. 


Specify Baker’s Pellets. They are easier to weigh 
—free flowing—safer and more convenient to use 
—higher in chemical purity. 





Baker’s Hydroxides are always pure white—ex- 


EXTREMELY PURE 


tremely low in heavy metals—low in chloride, 





carbonate, sulfate, phosphate, nitrogen and 


silica content. 


EASY TO POUR 


Manufacturers of many leading products, in- 
cluding plastics, fine soaps, cosmetics, drugs, etc. 





—photoengravers and electroplaters—should in- FREE FROM DUST 


vestigate Baker’s Pellets and compare. Here are 





high purity hydroxides, that can reduce your 
production costs—give you efficient and econom- 


EASY TO WEIGH 


ical results. 





In Baker’s Sodium and Potassium Hydroxide 
Pellets you will find premium quality at stand- 
ard price. 


For samples and prices, write: J.T. Baker Chem- 
ical Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 


Kaksy Baker Chemicals 
Qa REAGENT . FINE ° INDUSTRIAL 
2 
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BUSINESS MAGAZINE OF THE CHEMICAL PROCESS INDUSTRIES 


NEWSLETTER 


Definite action to “share the shortages” is accelerating this week 
as the list of chemicals under NPA control lengthens. A new order cover- 
ing sulfuric acid, adding it to Appendix B under the general chemicals allo- 
cation order M-45, will govern delivery in the eleven Far Western states. 
where supply is a critical local problem. Deliveries will not be permitted 
there without specific NPA authorization. In the rest of the country cus- 
tomers will have to tell suppliers how the acid is being used, and the sup- 
pliers in turn will report to NPA. 

Allocation of sulfur—basic to the acid problem—is under study, 
and you can expect a decision soon. 








Teflon (tetrafluoroethylene polymer) goes under complete alloca- 
tion (Appendix A) May 1. That means that Du Pont, the only manufac- 
turer, must get specific NPA permission to deliver, and customers must 
get authorization to accept delivery. Entire production now goes to the 
defense program. 

On the brighter side is NPA’s modification of its fiat requiring 
DDT makers to accept DO orders up to a quarter of their monthly output. 
The ceiling will now be lowered to 20‘:, which is more in line with actual 
military needs during the first three months of the year. 

In platinum, the chemical industry’s gain is the jewelers’ loss. 
NPA’s M-54 order prohibits use of the metal in jewelry and other non- 
essential uses. These consumers can use up what they have—and that’s all. 











Spotlight has been on shortages of materials, but chemical firms 
are increasingly concerned about the thinning ranks of technical man- 
power. At Boston last week, and at Cleveland this week, some industry 
representatives were registered at the American Chemical Society meet- 
ings for the sole purpose of looking around for men. One large company 
reports a deficit of over 1,000 technical people; another is sending person- 
nel scouts to the lesser-known small colleges, signing up June chemistry 
graduates. 

One untapped reservoir of job talent is the young college instruc- 
tors, many of whose contracts are not being renewed for 1951-2 in view 
of the inevitable decrease in college enrollment. 

Reasons for the manpower pinch: military call-ups, dizzy-paced 
chemical expansion, stepped-up recruiting for atomic installations. 











Faster tempo of atomic activity is underscored by AEC’s plans 
for a $30 million uranium ore refinery on a 1,200-acre site 19 miles north- 
west of Cincinnati. To employ some 1.200 people, the plant will turn out 
uranium in forms suitable for processing to fissionable materials. Catalytic 
Construction Corp. (Philadelphia) is designing it, but building and operat- 
ing contractors haven’t yet been named. 

And in Boulder, Colo., the AEC is building a specialized research 
laboratory—that’s all the Commission will say—on National Bureau of 
Standards land. Bureau personnel will operate it. 
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Price ceilings on wood pulp and used steel drums loomed this week 
as the Office of Price Stabilization readied roll-backs on these items. Indus- 
try advisory committees agreed to specific dollars-and-cents ceilings on 
standard grades of wood pulp (to be based on 1950 cost data), and on used 
drums and reconditioning services. 

Last Tuesday most petroleum products were removed from the 
general ceiling price regulation at the wholesale level and placed under a 
new, specially designed order (CPR 17). Some price increases may result. 








Encouraged by growth of the economy, particularly in the Mid- 
west. Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. is embarking on an ambitious expansion 
program over the next several years. First target: sizable expansion of 
chlorine, caustic and soda ash, together with processing facilities for organ- 
ics. In the future: additional, unspecified projects now under consideration 
in research and development and manufacturing engineering departments. 

A new research center and pilot plant will be completed next year. 
Technical service will be upped along with research. 








Burgeoning demand for chemicals and allied products is the 
spark that touched off several expansions this week. 

Manganese dioxide production will be jumped tenfold by Western 
Electrochemical Co. at Henderson, Nev. Starting off at a ton a day early 
this year, output will hit 10 tons daily by August, may be upped to 50 
tons later. Major market: batteries for the Signal Corps. 

A fourth elemental phosphorus furnace at Pocatello, Idaho, has 
been scheduled by -Westvaco (Food Machinery & Chemical Corp.) just as 
the third furnace nears completion. The $9.4 million investment in the 
third and fourth furnaces will bring capacity to 37,000 tons a year. 

Raw material for the Pocatello operation is no immediate worry. 
The phosphate shale obtained under contract from J. R. Simplot Co. can 
keep the four furnaces working at rated capacity for at least 25 years. 

Also in the West, Monsanto is planning to make vanillin from 
lignin at Seattle. Crude vanillin will be shipped to St. Louis, where refining 
equipment, now used for Monsanto’s vanillin from guaiacol, will be enlarged 
and modified. Total cost at both locations is $1.5 million. 

Lignin will reportedly be barged from Bellingham, Wash., where 
Puget Sound Pulp & Timber Co. has a mill. Monsanto’s construction at 
Seattle will start next month, will be completed early next year. 

Corning Glass Works has some plans in the wind: It is shopping 
for a plant site in the Cortland, N. Y., area. 























New products made news this week in San Francisco and Cleve- 
land. Oronite Chemical Co. (San Francisco) is quietly pilot-planting a new 
nonionic detergent based on an alkyl phenol. A good deal of research data 
has been compiled, a few samples released for test. + 

Plasti-Kote Inc. (Cleveland) is readying a big sales campaign 
for Quick Foam, an aerosol detergent for household use (to clean uphol- 
stery, rugs, etc.). A. $1.49 can will clean a 9 x 12 rug. 








Look for a surge in tripolyphosphates as new markets open: The 
sodium salt will have a millions-of-pounds market as a component of 
powdered household bleaches, which may well steal a third of hypochlorite 
sales; and the potassium salt is the strongest contender as a builder for 
liquid household detergents—also a large-tonnage outlet. 
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DOUBLE CHECKED NEW 
rom” mney | SHARPLES RESEARCH 
TO INDUSTRY CHEMICAL 


VETHYLTHIOCARBANTL CHLORIDE 


\W/ NEW W/ VERSATILE INTERMEDIATE 
(Cc, H;)2 N C Cc] W/AVAILABLE in RESEARCH quantities 
W/ Write for Data Sheet B-51 








TYPICAL REACTIONS 


S 
(CoHs)2NCCI 
+H,0—>COS+(CoHs)2NH-HCI 
s 
+ CH30H—>(C,Hs) NCOCH; +HCI 
S 
+ p—tert—CsHCoH«OH—>(CoHs) 2NCOC HCH +HCI 
5 
+CICH,CH,OH—>(C.Hs),.NCOCH,CHCI+HCI 
s 
+(Cs " )oNH—>(CoHs)2NCN(CoHs). oo 


$ Ala 2CH2 ~ % feu 2CH2 
en si (C2Hs) slabs _ 
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Use Monsanto's thirty years’ experience in design and operation of 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION'S sulfuric acid plant at Pasadena, Texas, is built 
on a Monsanto design. (Photo courtesy Mathieson Chemical Corporation.) 
































MONSANTO VANADIUM CATALYST... employed in more than 250 plants in 26 coun- 
tries... is used to produce more than 49% of the free world’s contact sulfuric acid. 


sulfuric acid plants 


If you are thinking of building facilities 
to produce your own sulfuric acid for 
mobilization production, get in touch with 
Monsanto. It will cost you nothing and 
put you under no obligation to consult 
with a Monsanto representative who will 
bring you more than thirty years’ expe- 
rience in the design, construction and op- 
eration of sulfuric acid plants. 


Monsanto's standard designs have many 
exclusive features. They offer you these 
advantages: 
1. CAPACITY to meet your needs. Plants 
range in size from five to five hundred 
tons of acid (100% H,SO, basis) daily 
. with no equipment in parallel. 
2. FLEXIBILITY. Monsanto-designed 
plants operate from 30% of rated capacity 
to more than capacity without “blanking 
off” or other operations that consume time 
and labor. 
3. EFFICIENCY and ECONOMY. 
Monsanto-designed plants give top effi- 
ciency . . . low operating cost . . . low 
maintenance cost. They deliver by-product 
steam that saves you money. 
More than 250 Monsanto-designed sul- 
furic acid plants are in operation through- 
out the world. Many of them more than 
paid for the cost of construction in a sur- 
prisingly short time. Mail the coupon for 
information. If you wish, a Monsanto 
representative will call, study your prob- 
lem and give estimates. 


Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst 
Employed in 26 Countries 
Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst, made espe- 
cially for producing sulfuric acid by the 
contact method, is employed by plants 
in 26 countries. These plants deliver about 
40°% of the free world’s production of con- 

tact sulfuric acid. 

Monsanto Vanadium Catalyst is highly 
efficient, rugged and long-lasting. It serves 
in the following countries: 


Peru Palestine 
United Iraq 
Kingdom Iran 

Holland India 

France Sumatra 

Spain Borneo 

Italy Australia 
Argentina Turkey China 
Brazil Egypt Japan 
Chile 
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If you’re concerned with additional sup- 
plies c. chlorine and caustic, contact Mon- 
santo for details on manufacturing these 
products yourself... Monsanto offers you 
engineering service on the Monsanto Elec- 
trolytic Chlorine Process, which has these 
advantages: 


OES CLE LTT 
ee ‘ 


seep 


1. In addition to producing chlorine of 
high purity, Monsanto-designed plants de- 
liver rayon-grade caustic up to 73°% with- 
out evaporators or purification . . . 2. All 
or part of the caustic production may be 
replaced by production of sodium sulfide 
or various other products . , . 3. The 
Monsanto process employs the De Nora 
mercury-type cell which has been used 
commercially for fourteen years. Of all 
mercury-type cells, this is the most rugged 
and compact. It requires a minimum of 
maintenance anda minimum of floor space. 


De NORA MERCURY-TYPE CHLORINE CELL, 
perspective of model 16TFD. 
Monsanto-designed chlorine plants 


mn, s employ this cell. : ie 
Refinery sludge recovery turns waste into 


Mail the coupon, or wire for complete 
information, 





useful products 


You can make clean, high-grade sulfuric 
acid from most refinery sludge acids when 
you install a Monsanto-Ross-Wilde Sludge 
Recovery Unit. If H,S is available, it can 
be used in the same equipment. In addi- 
tion to the acid, which can be sold or used 
in your processes, the unit produces by- 
product steam for heat or power. In some 
cases, it recovers oil that can be refined 
inte salable merchandise. 


Thus you change refinery wastes into prod- 
ucts that are worth money. You save the 
expense of disposing of sludge acid and 
H,S. You improve your community rela- 


tions by avoiding air and stream pollution. 
SLUDGE RECOVERY INSTALLATION—Combustion chamber and scrubbing tower (left), single ; 
decomposer unit (right), as added to an existing contact sulfuric acid plant (background). The Monsanto-Ross-Wilde Sludge Recov- 
ery Unit will operate with your contact 


sulfuric acid plant, or, it can be erected 


VARIOUS TYPES OF 
SLUDGE, Contain- 
ing low or high 
concentrations 
of acid, can be 
processed in 
Monsanto-de- 
signed plants. 


AUTOMATIC CONTROLS, 
incorporated directly 
into the package unit, 
reduce manual atten- 
tion to a minimum in 
the Monsanto-Ross- 
Wilde installation. 


with a Monsanto-designed sulfuric acid 
plant as a single project. 


At your request, a Monsanto representa- 
tive will be glad to visit your refinery, esti- 


EVEN HIGH-VISCOUS mate the cost of a Monsatr.to-Ross-Wilde 


stup@e can be proc- 
essed in Monsanto- 


Ross-Wilde Unit 
by mixing it with 
more-fluid sludge. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
describing the 
Monsanto-Ross- 
Wilde process of 
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sludge acid re- 
covery. 


Please send information on 

the following without ccst 

or obligation: 

{_} Sulfuric Acid Plants 

[ | Chlorine Plants 

[_] Refinery Sludge Acid 
Recovery Plants 

[_] Booklet, “Monsanto-Ross- 
Wilde Process of Sludge 
Acid Recovery” 

(_) Have a Monsanto repre- 
sentative call upon us. 


installation and show you how much you 
can save on disposal costs . . . how much 
you can realize from changing waste ma- 
terials into useful products. 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Organic Chemicals Division 
1703-D South Second Street, St. Louis 4, Missouri 
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... hallmark of 

high quality 
chemicals 

from hydrocarbon sources 


The quality of Jefferson chemicals is achieved as a 
result of close chemical control at every step of the 
manufacturing process. 

Regardless of the pressure of production, regard- 
less of the stress of new demands, you can be sure 
that such quality will be maintained for your 
protection. 

A request on your company letterhead brings you 
full information on our available products. 


JEFFERSON DIETHYLENE GLYCOL 
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This versatile cl : 
a y applications, from 


used by the industry for man 
formulating brake 
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or furthe 


Jefferson Chemical Company, Inc. 


711 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
* ETHYLENE OXIDE: 


ETHYLENE GLYCOL 


| om ESSENTIAL CHEMICALS FROM HYDROCARBON SOURCES trercar suenonme 
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from recent lierature 





Casting resins—employing diethy- 
lene glycol as a component, give 
light colored, tough, hard and re- 
silient castings. These unsaturated 
polyester resins are hardened at 
relatively low temperatures. The 
castings may be machined and 
postformed into simple shapes at 
temperatures around 100° C. 





Oil-in-water emulsions such as are 
sometimes encountered in petroleum 
production, have been resolved by 
treating the emulsions with a water 
dispersible product of the reaction 
of diethylene glycol with an ali- 
phatic diacid or ester having at least 
eight carbon atoms in the chain. 





Water-set printing inks are prepared 
by dissolving the product resulting 
from heating rosin with beta naph- 
thol pitch in diethylene glycol and 
adding appropriate pigments. These 
inks exhibit good press stability, 
good flow and printing qualities, 
and are substantially non-corrosive. 
They set quickly upon the applica- 
tion of water. 





Plasticizers are formed by reaction 
of essentially theoretical amounts 
of diethylene glycol bis (chloro- 
formate) with thiophenol in the 
presence of a basic reagent. The 
product is a high-boiling, viscous 
liquid. It is found to be particu- 
larly effective as a plasticizer for 
synthetic rubber compositions, 
resins and plastics. 





These developments are abstracted 


from recent publications or U. S. 


patents. The uses may suggest other 
applications of Jefferson Diethylene 
Glycol in your products or processes. 
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BUSINESS & INDUSTRY 


AN EYE ON MALEIC OUTPUT: Consumers’ demands write a. . . 


Bigger Role for Maleic 


Maleic moves into spotlight as phthalic and drying oils 





supplies lag behind needs. Advantage: reasonable availability. 


Prospect for the next two years: more petroleum ben- 





zene and by-production from new phthalic capacity will stave off 


shortages. 


Imminent development of larger-scale uses spurs higher 





output, will narrow maleic-phthalic price differential. 


In the offing: a switch to butene and toluene feed stocks 
to free benzene for top-priority defense needs. 


Since the firing in Korea _ began, 
supplies of quick-drying tung oil 
from China have dwindled until to- 
day they are only a trickle. To paint 
and lacquer mamafacturers and their 
numerous customers, this situation 
would be far more aggravating were 
it not for the fact that maleic anhy- 
dride can upgrade the more abundant 
non-drying oils. This demand super- 
imposed on many developing uses for 
maleic will tax producing facilities, 
but potential capacity for present 
needs is nearly adequate, except for 
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some periodic spot shortages. 

The steady upward trend in maleic 
usage indicates that the shortages will 
become progressively worse by 1952 
unless additional production 1s 
brought in. Although no definite plans 
have been verified for expansion, the 
supply-demand trend has caught the 
eye of several companies. Of course, 
knowing the demand is there is one 
thing; getting raw materials may be 
quite another. 

Processes: A venture into maleic 
anhydride production is complicated 


because three different raw materials 
are in use today: benzene, phthalic 
anhydride, and butenes. Besides 
these, toluene is a starting point of 
considerable promise. 

In all these processes, the vaporized 
hydrocarbon is oxidized with air in 
the vapor phase using a vanadium 
pentoxide catalyst similar to the type 
used in phthalic anhydride manufac- 
ture. Because of the exothermic na- 
ture of the reaction, temperature con- 
trol is a must, usually being 
maintained by circulating molten salt 
or mercury around the catalyst tubes. 

At the present time, approximately 
35-40% of maleic is a by-product of 
phthalic manufacture, an equal 
amount from benzene, and around 
20% from butenes. It is evident that 
the industrial destiny of maleic an- 
hydride is closely tied up with phthal- 
ic in this state of affairs. Current 
heavy requirements for phthalic help 
maintain maleic output, but the con- 
verse could be unfortunate for maleic 
users at some future date. 

From a_ technological standpoint, 
benzene is a most satisfactory raw ma- 
terial, but practical difficulties limit 
its use. First of all, the critical ben- 
zene shortage will be here for some 
time, with possible improvement in 
the latter half of 1952. When more 
becomes available from petroleum, 
the price will no longer be in the 
chemical bargain basement category. 

Availability of supplies make bu- 
tenes a more probable source for male- 
ic expansion. In fact, further process 
improvements could eventually push 
the Cs hydrocarbons into the leading 
role, although toluene looks feasible 
from the threefold aspects of supply, 
technology, and economics. 

At this time, maleic-from-benzene 
is used by National Aniline and Reich- 
hold; phthalic is the source for Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, Monsanto, and Kop- 
pers; butenes have been utilized by 
Carbide and Carbon since 1948, after 
an earlier shutdown period. 

Economics of Product: Since the 
first commercial operation in 1933, 
maleic anhydride production has in- 
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creased rapidly to the present annual 
rate of 20 million pounds, but this is 
still only about 10% of phthalic an- 
hydride production. The difference 
in price between maleic and phthalic 
is around 15¢ a pound, maleic bring 
35¢ and phthalic 20¢ at the plant in 
carlots. Large volume production of 
maleic will undoubtedly narrow this 
differential, but the higher price trend 
over phthalic will probably be main- 
tained because of several inherent 
advantages, especially in alkyd resins. 

End-Uses: Alkyd resins continue to 
provide the largest single outlet for 
maleic, but the fastest-growing use 
today is in low-pressure laminates. 
CIW estimates the end-use pattern 
for maleic today as follows: 

Use Per Cent 

Synthetic Resins 78 

Alkyd Resins 

Modified alkyds 

Copolymer Laminates 
Chemical Intermediates 

(Fumaric, succinic, etc.) 
Miscellaneous 

(Surface-active agents, 

antiseptics, etc.) 


Total 100 


Prospects: For maleic producers, 
the future is well on the rosy side. It 
is true that material shortages will 
defer the realization of some of these 
prospects; but the intervening period 
until supplies become more abundant, 
will be marked by steady growth and 
commercial development of many 
new uses for this remarkably versatile 
chemical. 

A greater trend toward the use of 
butenes and toluene is expected when 
new production is required. Best bet 
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for making new production necessary 
is the fast-growing styrene copolymer, 
glass fiber laminates now receiving 
plenty of attention for lightweight 
structural shapes of great strength. 
There are other challengers for this 
position among maleic derivatives in- 
cluding fumaric acid and wetting 
agents based on sulfosuccinic acid. 

This all spells large-volume_pro- 
duction at the earliest opportunity; 
and larger production in turn spells 
lower costs for many consuming in- 
dustries. 


Hushed Money 


In the interests of national security, 
the Munitions Board has asked all 
military services that furnish informa- 
tion on their contract awards to omit 
the quantity purchased and the 
amount of the contract. 

Published weekly by Commerce 
Dept., the information was a valu- 
able source of information for po- 
tential sub-contractors. The trouble 
with the idea, say Munitions Board 
spokesmen, was that it also served as 
a valuable source of information for 
our potential enemies. 

The action brought expected re- 
sults: howls from business men all 
over the country (CIW, April 7). 
But before any action was taken, the 
whole idea was discussed with con- 
gressional small business committees 
and military agencies. And the con- 
senus was that the omission was nec- 
essary even though it is contrary to 
the government’s expressed desire to 
spread the base of contracting by 
giving contracts to more firms, 


Commerce Secretary Sawyer, for 
one, is in favor of the omission. He 
says that most of the useful intorma 
tion to our prospective euemies is ob- 
tained, not through active espionage, 
but by carefully examining and col- 
lating official statements. 


MRO Leaks Plugged 


A rising torrent of orders is killing 
NPA’s plan to have every kind of 
business issue its own DO for main- 
tenance, repairs and operating sup- 
plies. 

In the hope of saving a* least parts 
of the plan, NPA is revising its regula- 
tion 4, which established the “Write 
you own DO” system for MRO sup- 
plies. But the revision will knock 
whole groups of products out of the 
MRO plan. 

Scheduled to go are all kinds of 
chemicals except those used as cat- 
alysts, all paper products, containers 
no matter what they are made of, 
and wood and other forest products. 
The revision will also have a much 
more specific definition of what “op- 
erating supplies” are as contrasted to 
“production supplies.” 

Stampede: NPA was unprepared 
for the number of orders business let 
loose tor MRO supplies, each bear- 
ing the DO-97 symbol allowed bv 
regulation 4, Suppliers of products 
essential to detense industries have 
reported that their stocks are being 
swept clean by orders from non-de 
fense business. The impact has been 
particularly heavy on steel products. 
And NPA is making a belated effort 
to try and police Regulation 4 by ask- 
ing steel producers to report exces 
sively large orders bearing the DO-OU 
label. 

NPA officials are willing to admit 
the working of Regulation 4 is at 
fault. They also think many _ bust- 
nesses have stretched the intent ot 
the order in an effort to build inven- 
tories of production supplies in the 
guise of ordering MRO needs. 

Chemicals will be taken out of the 
revised order when they leave the 
plant as part of the end product. And 
wood and paper products are ex 
pected to be dropped because it is 
hard to draw the line between op- 
erating and production uses. 

Observers believe containers prob 
ably will be dropped on the theory 
that there is no use allowing unre- 
stricted container-making when raw 
materials are being curtailed. NPA 
officials suspect that DO-97S for con- 
tainer materials is one of the loop- 
holes being used to build up inven- 
tories of scarce supplies. 
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NAPA CHIEF JONES: “The law of supply and demand has not been repealed.” 


Now Chemical Buyers Must “Sell” 


Government controls on critical materials place huge 





load on purchasing departments of chemical companies. 


Purchasing association head tells CIW how his company 





(Du Pont) uses “specialized” buying to ease problem. 


Claims P.A.’s must now “sell” suppliers on needs, have 





technical know-how to keep plants going. 


This week, as government controls on 
defense materials continued to tight- 
en, many chemical managements are 
reéxamining the strength of their pur- 
chasing departments. Again, as in 
World War II, the ingenuity of the 
men who buy raw materials and 


equipment has become a major de- 
terminant of a company’s ability to 
produce the goods. 

But chemical purchasing agents are 
fully aware of their critical role. Ad- 
vance estimates of the expected at- 
tendance at the Annual Convention of 


the National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents (New York, June 4-6) 
show that the sessions on chemicals 
and allied products will have SRO 
signs hanging out. Equally significant 
is the fact that this year’s president 
of the NAPA, Harold Jones, is from 
the chemical industry . . . he’s a pur- 
chasing executive of Du Pont. 

Jones, who is on a special defense 
materials assignment for his company, 
interrupted his busy schedule last 
week to grant CHemMIcAL INDUSTRIES 
WEEK an exclusive interview. And he 
took the opportunity to blast a lot of 
mistaken impressions about purchas- 
ing agents. 

P.A.’s sell: In the first place, Jones 
points out, modern purchasing has 
no place for the grouch with a vo- 
cabulary of one word, “no.” The 
modern P.A., especially in days of 
material shortages, must be one of the 
top “salesmen” of his firm. 

To prove his point Jones quoted 
from the National Association of 
Manufacturers’ definition of the P.A.: 
“... must have ability to deal easily 
with people, but to make firm busi- 
ness decisions without arousing an- 
tagonism or losing friendships. Has 
extraordinary knowledge of industry 

. and a formal or practical training 
in economics and engineering (or 
other science applicable to the par- 
ticular industry).” All of which, says 
Jones, “sounds like the ‘specs’ for 
sales engineer . . . doesn’t it?” 

Actually, the NAPA president con- 
tends, salesmen and purchasing agents 
are basically the same kind of people 
..+ “they merely sit on opposite sides 
of the same desk.” Even their pro- 
fessional organizations are similar, 
Jones explains. The Federation of 
Sales Executive Clubs is an organi- 
zation of some 90 local clubs in as 
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DU PONT’S BUYING SETUP: Direct line to top policy-making; specialized buying provides strong base. 
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many cities throughout the country 
and with a total membership of 15,- 
000. NAPA is composed of 86 local 
associations throughout the United 
States and Canada with a membership 
of approximately 13,000. 


Technical P.A.’s: Jones is firmly con- 
vinced that modern industrial pur- 
chasing has a great need for technical 
know-how and _ therefore technical 
men. He explains that an estimated 
40 per cent of major purchasing posts 
are now held by men with engineer- 
ing experience, “This figure will con- 
tinue to grow,” he adds, “because of 
the increased complexity of equip- 
ment and raw materials buying. Only 
the P.A. who has a sound knowl- 
edge of his company’s production 
processes can buy sensibly.” 

Specialists: Du Pont learned some 
time ago the value of specializing 
areas of purchasing . . . and getting 
specialists to do the actual buying. 
Insofar as possible, the company en- 
deavors to match a man’s buying list 
with his formal training and experi- 
ence. Under this plan, every attempt 
is made to have mechanical engineers 
do the buying of equipment, electrical 
engineers, the buying of instruments, 
and chemical engineers, the buying 
of raw materials and chemical inter- 
mediates. 

Du Pont Set-up: In the Du Pont 
organization, the Director of Purchas- 
ing is responsible directly to the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the company. 
This in itself, Jones believes, shows 
the importance with which the pur- 
chasing function is viewed by many 
chemical managements. 

Under an Assistant Director there 
is a horizontal breakdown of major 
buying areas such as basic raw ma- 
terials, chemicals equipment, ete. 
These “divisions” are headed by Di- 
vision Purchasing Agents. Assistant 
Division Purchasing agents under 
them lead buying sub-groups which 
specialize in the procurement of def- 
inite “families” of raw materials or 
types of equipment and services. A 
Control Division handles the bulk of 
the paper-work such as invoice check- 
ing, contract control and expediting. 

Plant Buyers: In addition to this 
large central purchasing staff of 250, 
Du Pont maintains about 180 plant 
buyers stationed in the various plants 
ot the company. These men, buy 
numerous “bread and butter” items to 
keep their plants going. They also 
buy some of the heavy staples, but 
under a control system set up by the 
central organization. 

No Lost Motion: The NPA presi- 
dent claims that the practice of match- 
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HAROLD JONES: “About 40% of the 
major purchasing posts are currently held 
by men with engineering experience. .. . 


ing men with the materials they buy 
has worked to obviate a lot of waste 
motion in procurement at his com- 
pany. And it is especially valuable, he 
adds, in times of critical materials 
situations, such as we have now. The 
trained P.A., as World War II showed, 
is in the position of being able to 
recommend sound substitutes when 
the needed material is unavailable. 

In purchasing, as other fields, there 
is no substitute for experience. 

“Specifications are necessary and 
helpful to the P.A.” says Jones, “but 
there is nothing like having a ‘feel’ 
for the product you're buying . 
that’s the difference between buying 
and purchasing.” 


. . and this figure will grow because of 
the increased complexity of modern 
equipment and raw material buying.” 


How Safe is Safe? 


A decision in the U.S. Sixth District 

Court (in Cleveland) may provide part 
of the answer to a question vitally im- 
portant to the chemical industry. The 
decision: Brush Beryllium Co. must 
again stand trial for the alleged poison- 
ing of a non-worker. The question: 
How far must a chemical company go 
in protecting lives and property in sur- 
rounding communities. 
The recent decision (upholding a pre- 
vious one by a common pleas judge) 
came as a climactic development in 
the year-old case that had its start in 
the death of a newspaper dealer. His 
widow and 2 children had promptly 
started a suit for $125,000—alleging 
the cause of death as fumes from 
beryllium compounds emanating from 
the Brush Beryllium-operated AEC 
plant in Lorain, Ohio. 

Trial: At the trial, a squad of AEC 
experts and medical authorities were 
brought in to testify. One thing the 


- experts agree on with regard to beryl- 


lium—toxicity is not confined to the 
metal itself. Compounds formed in 
extracting it, from the ore may be 
equally dangerous. 

Attorney for the plaintiff presented 
an array of evidence trying to prove 
that the peddler had lost his life as 
as result of inhaling the fumes. 

The lawyers also contended that 
between 1941 and 1946, the company 
had employed no more than 200 peo- 
ple at any one time. And during that 
period, Brush had 179 cases of com- 
pensable illness, and 3 deaths which 
were diagnosed as beryllium poisoning. 

Brush admitted that prior to 1947, 
it had discharged dust and fumes from 
the plant through louvered windows 
and small roof-level stacks. Only after 
a visit of AEC engineers, was the 
“high” stack on the roof of the plant 
brought into general use. 

One of the main lines of the com- 
pany’s defense was in demonstrating 
the concern it had showed for the wel- 
fare of people in the community inside 
and outside the plant. For instance, it 
gave evidence that it had sent medical 
experts to various universities to de- 
termine the best methods for safe 
handling of products. 

Since the jury was unable to reach 
a verdict, defense attorneys demanded 
a directed verdict in their favor. But 
the demand was rejected all the way 
up the line. And once again the eyes 
of the chemical industry focus on the 
beryllium case and the decision which 
may ultimately answer the question ... 
how far must a chemical company go 
in safeguarding lives and property. 
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ORONITE 
POLYBUTENES 


help make a variety of products better 


Oronite Polybutenes have been tried and proven in many applications. They 
are produced in selected grades of viscosity, carefully engineered and appli- 
cation tested to meet exacting requirements. Broad scale use of these 
products attests to the ability of Oronite to combine quality and 
quantity in the production of basic ingredients for better products. 
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A partial list of 
other Oronite Chemicals 





Some of the following 
including the Polybutenes, 
ore currently in short supply. 











Detergent Alkane 
Detergent Slurry 
Detergent D-40 
Detergent D-60 
Wetting Agents 

' Lubricating Oil Additives , 
Cresylic Acids 
Gas Odorants 

Sodium Sulfonates 

Purified Sulfonate 

Naphthenic Acids 

Phthalic Anhydride 
Ortho Xylene 
Para Xylene 
Xylol 
Aliphatic Acid 
Hydroformer Catalyst 
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Cominco — 2 in 1 


This week, Cominco (Consolidated 
Mining and Smelting Co. of Canada, 
Ltd.) is celebrating 20 years us a 
member of the chemical fraternity. 
Primarily a producer of base metals, 
the company is a good example of 
the economies that can be attained 
through integrated chemicals and met- 
allurgical production. 

Cominco's new ammonia phosphate 
plant gives ample indicauon that the 
chemical operations are not a side- 
line. Scheduled for production late 
next year the plant (with a rated ca- 
pacity of 70,000 tons a year) will 
push the company’s overall fertilizer 
production to an impressive 630,000 
tons annually. 

Integration: But the plant does em- 
phasize the extent to which Cominco 
has integrated its chemical and metal- 
lurgical operations; the source of sul- 
furic acid for the phosphate produc- 
tion will be metallic sulfides from the 
Sullivan mines—raw material for lead 
and zinc concentrates. 

Sulfur, in fact, was the original rea- 
son for Cominco’s entry into the chem- 
ical and fertilizer field in 1931. As the 
size of the metals capacity increased, 
disposal of sulfur posed a knotty prob- 
lem. The decision to produce fertil- 
izer was reached after an investigation 
showed that the sulfur could be most 
profitably utilized in the form of sul- 
furic acid as an intermediate for fer- 
tilizer. At present, the company util- 
izes “waste” sulfur to turn out 1,100 
tons of 100% sulfuric acid a day at 
the Trail plant. 

Another illustration of integration 
is the utilization of waste heat from 
the metals plants to produce process 
steam for chemical reactions. And the 
condensate is electrolyzed to make 
hydrogen for the ammonia plant. 

The advantages work both ways, 
too. Fluorine, for instance, recovered 
from phosphate rock, is used to manu- 
facture hydrofluosilicic acid—an elec- 
trolyte for the lead refinery. 

Fertilizer Production: In addition 
to the sulfuric acid, the Trail plant 
turns out 400 tons of ammonia daily. 
With these raw materials, and phos- 
phate rock, Trail produces amonium 
nitrate (300 tons a day), ammonium 
sulphate (450 tons), and ammonium 
phosphate (500 tons). Another plant 
(at Calgary) produces 240 tons of 
ammonia per day.® Part of this goes 
toward production of ammonium ni- 
trate there—the rest is shipped to 
Trail. 


* Often cited as one of the world’s lowest cost 
groducers 
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PHOSPHATE AT TRAIL: Bulldozer atop raw material tor fertilizer and lead. 


Its fertilizer production, coupled 
with its metal capacity (chiefly 300,- 
000 tons of lead and zinc, and 8 
million oz. of silver) form the basis 
for the company’s suggestion .. . 
that it’s “probably the biggest oper- 
ation of its kind in the world.” 


EXPANSION... 


Du Pont: Increasing demands for 
dyeing and printing of cotton, wool, 
and synthetic fibers has moved Du 
Pont to expand manufacturing facil- 
ities for Ponsol dyes at its Deepwater 
Point, N. J., plant. No new construc- 
tion will be involved; present plant 
will be expanded and modernized. 
The project will cost $1 million; pro- 
duction is slated for early 1952. 


Sinclair: The company reportedly will 
spend $75 milhou on refinery expan- 
sion at Houston for aviation gasoline 
and components. Only 75% of cost 
will be eligible for write-off within 
5 years 

. 


International Paper Co.: Expansion 
of the Southern Kraft Division’s dis- 
solving pulp mill at Natchez, Miss., 
is scheduled for completion some 
time in 1952. Present capacity is 
about 300 tons per day, new facilities 
will double that tigure. 


TVA: Ten more small timber treating 
plants are under construction in the 
Tennessee Valley. TVA says that prior 
to its series of post treating demon- 


strations, no facilities in the valley 
were available for the chemical treat- 
ment of construction timber or fence 
posts. At present, there are 27 timber 
treating plants—8 commercial, 10 
community, and 9 farm plants. 


* 

Heyden: The Department of Defense 
has delivered to Heyden Chemical 
Corp. a draft for the reactivation of 
the Morgantown Ordnance Works. If 
the draft is satisfactory, Heyden will 
go ahead with the project. The gov- 
ernment is close-mouthed about time- 
tables, but Army officials say that con- 
tract negotiations are proceeding as 


scheduled. 


e 
GSA: The General Services Admin- 
istration has begun negotiations for 
the commercial operation of the gov- 
ernment owned aluminum forgings 
plant at Erie, Pa. A number of firms 
have submitted proposals for leasing 
the plant; it was operated by Alumi- 
num Forgings Inc. during World War 
Il. 
se 

International Minerals & Chemical: 
Construction on a new plant near Mul- 
berry, in Polk county (Florida) will get 
underway immediately. The new plant 
will produce feed grade defluorinated 
phosphate, triple superphosphate, and 
uranium as a by-product. The phos- 
phate will be supplied from the com- 
pany’s adjacent mines; production 
(rated at 100,000 tons of defluorinated 
phosphate annually) is scheduled to 
start in the spring of 1952. President 
Louis Ware says plant will use a new 
processes believed to be an improve- 
ment over existing ones. 
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LITTLE MIKE MORSE likes his farina. And his father, Monsanto’s food technologist Roy E. Morse, 
sees to it that Mike’s and 21 million other youngsters’ farina is properly fortified with vital minerals. 


How Chemists Safeguard Your Food 


Close quality control—to make sure that products live up to 
specifications—is mandatory in any chemical manufacturing. 
But when a product finds its way into food products, watch- 
fulness must be doubled and redoubled. 

Typical of a chemical company’s operations in the food 
field is Monsanto Chemical Co.’s development of an enrich- 
ment supplement for farina, at Anniston, Ala., where the 
CIW Camera visited this week. 

The product adds minerals—iron, calcium and phosporus— 
in the form of sodium, iron and calcium phosphates. The 


RESULTS OF MALNUTRITION, shown graphically in photographs made by the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, are studied by Morse and group leader Theodore W. Schilb. 
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materials, obviously, must be pure, easily assimilable, and 
readily blended with the food product. 

Not to be overlooked is the close, hand-in-hand coopera- 
tion between industry and government in safeguarding the 
nation’s health. The Food and Drug Administration, drawing 
on its own knowledge as well as the best scientific advice 
available, sets up minimum standards for various foods. In- 
dustry, using such facilities as those at Monsanto’s Food 
Technology Laboratory, not only see that those standards 
are met, but also develop tastier, more nutritious products. 


FEDERAL REGISTER, which Morse is 
checking, publishes FDA’s food standards. 
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PROPER BALANCE of fortifying ingredients is determined TOTAL SUPPLEMENT, pointed out by Morse (center), is made 
in staff meeting with assistant research director H. V. Moss. up of sodium, iron and calcium phosphates on glasses at right. 


Guar? 


TRICK IN MANUFACTURE of phosphates is OVEN TEST determines how long enriched farina will retain its 
to get proper particle size for good blending. goodness, One day here is equivalent to 1% months on the shelf. 





THE NOSE KNOWS BEST when vitamins and delicate flavor components are broken down by heat, 
oxidation or storage. Chemicals added to foods must not decompose to toxic by-products. 
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Di-t-BUTYL 
PEROXIDE 


STABLE, LIQUID POLYMERIZATION 
CATALYST FOR USE AT 
TEMPERATURES ABOVE 100°C 


Assay — 97% (MIN.) 


TECHNICAL DATA AND SAMPLES 
AVAILABLE ON REQUEST 


es 5 


FALO 5, NEW YORK 




















SEBACIC ACID 
AN UNUSUAL TOOL FOR THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


SEBACIC ACID is one of the most versatile basic raw materials 
available to the chemical industry. The HARDESTY CHEMICAL 
CO. manufactures Sebacie Acid in two grades—both of which 
are available in tonnage quantities. The properties are given 


below: 
HARCHEM SEBACIC ACID 
re Acid HOOC-(CH:2)s-COOH 
s 





Moisture 

lodine Number 

Melting Point 

Specific Gravity 25°/15° C 

APHA Color—2 grams 

dissolved in 50 mi. alcohol 
(C. P. grade is also available) 

Sebacie Acid is a free flowing powder, white in color, with a 
high melting point. Its chemical reactions are similar to those 
of other aliphatic acids and it is easily converted to esters, 
salts, amides, ester-amides, acid chlorides and many other 
useful derivatives. 
USES: Widely used in Plasticizers, Alkyd Resins, Fibres, Paint 
Products and other applications where its high heat stability 
and purity are of great advantage. 


Write for further information 


HARDESTY CHEMICAL ‘%: 


41 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 











FOREIGN..... 


Egypt: A technical committee has 
been tormed to study the final details 
for building a DDT plant in Egypt. 
Under the chairmanship of the Assist- 
ant Undersecretary for Industries, the 
committee will be made up of a Ger- 
man expert and Egyptian authorities 
on the chemical! industry. 

The Minister of Commerce and In- 
dustry has taken a personal interest 
in the project and has urged a speedy 
execution of plans in view of the high 
cost of important DDT. Another fac- 
tor that argues for early construction 
is that a large part of the required 
raw materials are locally available. 


PEOPLE. 


Vincent Anywell, production manager 
for Celanese at its Bishop (Texas) 
plant will be the new plant manager. 

In another new appointment at 
Celanese, J. Gordon Mitchell of the 
Cumberland (Md.) plant will be 
manager of the new Edmonton plant. 

. 


Dow: Five men will shortly assume 
duties as divisional managers in con- 
nection with Dow’s new atomic en- 
ergy project in Colorado. The five: 
Dr. William H. Beamer, Dr. Lewis R. 
Drake, Burchard P. Shepherd, Wil- 
fred M. Bean and John W. Stram. Al- 
though construction of the plant will 
not start until the latter part of May, 
the men are already working on prob- 
lems relating to the program under F. 
H. Langell (plant Manager) and Dr. 
L. A. Matheson (technical director). 
0 


Walter E. Murray, former vice pres- 
ident and general manager for War- 
wick Chemical will be the new presi- 
dent of Crown Chemical Corp. in 
Providence, R. I. 
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Everywhere the Celanese trademark appears . . 
tank cars lined up along railroad sidings...on drums 


stacked on plant receiving platforms . . . everywhere, 
it’s a symbol of intensified industrial activity as 
more and more industries look to Celanese for vol- 
ume shipments of organic chemicals. 

The Celanese Chemcel plant near Bishop, Texas, 
is operating ‘round-the-clock to meet these growing 
demands of defense and heavy industry . . . produc- 
ing Formaldehyde, Acetone, Acetic Acid and other 
vital organics by the direct oxidation of natural 
petroleum gases in the district. 

Celanese chemical service includes expanded plant 
facilities employing the most recent developments 
in chemical production . . . a reliable source of raw 
materials virtually on the plant’s doorstep . 
nation-wide distribution system . . 
tories and pilot plants . . 


a 
. research labora- 
. and valuable technical 


. 


FORMALDEHYDE 
METHYLAL 


PARAFORMALDEHYDE ACETIC ACID 
n-PROPANOL TRICRESYL PHOSPHATE 
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ACETALDEHYDE 


strial fronts 


assistance based on a generation of experience in 
petroleum chemistry—assurance to industry of large- 
scale uninterrupted production. 

REVISED FORMALDEHYDE TECHNICAL MANUAL 
Write now for the revised technical manual on Formal- 
dehyde—37 pages of detailed information, including a 
special 4-page section on Formcelt (Formaldehyde— 
alcohol solutions). Celanese Corporation of America, 
Chemical Division, Dept 502-D, 180 Madison Avenue, 
New York 16, N. Y. 


CALS 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Trademark 
ACETONE METHANOL PROPYLENE GLYCOL 
PROPYLENE OXIDE DI-PROPYLENE GLYCOL 


7 . . 


BUTYL ALCOHOLS °* ° 
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HEAVY PRODUCTS TRAVEL LIGHT 
IN THESE CONTINENTAL DRUMS 


; & can’t beat Continental fibre drums for shipping 
economy. Their light tare weight means worthwhile 
savings at today’s high freight costs — even greater 
savings on export shipments to countries where 


import duties are levied on the gross weight. 


Continental fibre drums are built to stand up under 
rough handling. They are rugged and durable, give 


extra protection to both expensive and dangerous 


articles for shipment across the country or across the 
world. Closures are tight and strong — but easy to 


open and easy to close. 


When it comes to appearance — Continental fibre 
drums are trim and neat. They come in a complete 
line of sizes from 12- to 75-gallon. Attractively 
printed or spray painted, each Continental drum is 


a star traveling salesman for your company. 


CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 


FIBRE DRUM DIVISION VAN WERT, OHIO 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ° 
SAN FRANCISCO ST. LOUIS 


TONAWANDA 
LOS ANGELES ° 


CLEVELAND 
EAU CLAIRE 
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WILLIAM F. MEGGERS: His mercury 198 is 300% better than cadmium. 


Mercury: A Better Yardstick 


Newest and most accurate standard of length known to 





science is based on an artificial isotope of mercury. 


Production and distribution of spectroscopic lamps con- 





taining mercury 198, by the Bureau of Standards... 


Will, for the first time, provide industrial research organ- 





izations with an ultimate primary standard of length. 


Although two lines on a platinum bar 
still mark the world’s official standard 
of length, characteristic wavelengths 
of light have long been the choice of 
the precision-conscious physical scien- 
tist. For practical purposes, light is 
produced by excitation of chemical 
elements in the vapor phase; wave- 
lengths are determined by the struc- 
ture of the atom under excitation. 

Measurement of length in terms of 
light radiation involves the optical 
technique of interferometry. In this 
procedure the number of light waves 
contained between two optically flat 
plates is established from an_inter- 
ference pattern. If the distance be- 
tween the plates is known, the length 
of a wave may be calculated. Accu- 
racy of the method depends upon the 
degree of definition of the wavelength 
used. 

Predicted in 1931: Until the advent 
of the new isotope, the wavelength 
of red light in the spectrum of cad- 
mium was the standard. But, as long 
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ago as 1931, Dr. W. F. Meggers, 
Chief of the Bureau of Standards 
Spectroscopy Laboratory, predicted 
that a super-accurate standard of 
length was attainable if one of the 
even-atomic-weight isotopes of mer- 
cury could be isolated from the seven 
which comprise the element. His rea- 
son: wavelengths of light from pure 
isotopes of even atomic weights are 
ultra-sharply defined, permitting great 
accuracy of measurement. 

Availability of the pure mercury 
isotope marked time until the arrival 
of the atomic energy program. In 
1945, the first significant quantity of 
artificial mercury 198 was produced at 
Oak Ridge by intense neutron bom- 
bardment of gold. 

Cadmium Out: Mercury 198 is head 
and shoulders above its cadmium 
predecessor. The dethroned cadmium 
standard consists of 6 principal iso- 
topes—each emitting light of slightly 
different wavelength. As a result, a 
region of optical confusion is pro- 


duced, limiting the accuracy of meas- 
urement. Mercury atoms are heavier, 
move slower, and consequently pro- 
duce less disturbance. Moreover, they 
can be excited at lower temperatures, 
further braking speed of atomic mo- 
tion. 

The new standard is based on the 
wavelength of the green line in the 
emission spectrum of the isotope. This 
wavelength, about 21 millionths of an 
inch, is consistently detectable with 
a reproducibility greater than 1 part 
in a billion. Length measurements can 
readily be made with an accuracy of 
1 part in 100 million—300% better 
than cadmium—and new apparatus 
now in the works at the Bureau is 
expected to increase this to 1 part 
per billion. 

Pure mercury 198 supplied to NBS 
by the Atomic Energy Commission is 
incorporated into spectroscopic lamps 
for laboratory use. Designated NBS- 
Meggers Mercury 198 Lamps, they 
contain about 1 mg. of the isotope 
sealed in a small glass tube. Excitation 
is by high-frequency radio waves. 
Lamp-life appears to be infinite; a 
lamp under continuous excitation since 
October 1949—over 10,000 hours— 
is still going strong. 

Industry Will Gain: Aside from its 
research value, the new standard may 
have considerable significance from a 
practical industrial viewpoint. High- 
precision gauges and measuring in- 
struments, indispensable members of 
the mass-production team, are only 
as good as the standards from which 
they are made. 

* 

More On Hydrazine: Large-scale 
production of hydrazine—if, and when 
it becomes fact—should boost com- 
mercial development of many related 
substances. Guanazoles are prime 
candidates. These obscure compounds, 
useful in the manufacture of various 
light-colored, water-resistant plastics, 
are characterized by marked process 
time-savings. Price (tied to hydra- 
zine’s) has been the major obstacle to 
widespread application. 

° 

Hydantoin Lubricants: New patent 
assigned to Publicker Industries de- 
scribes preparation of a novel class 
of textile lubricants and_ softeners. 
Hydantoin long chain amine reaction 
products represent the group which 
imparts a soft, drapy effect to fabrics. 
Other features are good alkali and 
washing resistance and no harmful 
effect on the fastness or light-resis- 
tance of direct dyes. 
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AERO PHTHALI 








AMERICAN Cyanamid COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 


In Canada: North American Cyanamid Limited, Toronto and Montreal 











*Trade-mark 
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RESEARCH .. 


Novel Brominator 


First commercial production of N- 
bromoacetamide (NBA) marks the 
general availability of a peculiar, but 
highly useful synthetic tool. Its special 
ability to perform specific bromina- 
tions has a wide potential market. 


Chis was conclusively demonstrated 
by the commercial success of related 
N-bromosuccinimide (NBS). These N- 
halogenated compounds’ chief claim 
to fame is their utter contempt for the 
rules of classic organic chemistrv. 
They will substitute bromine on an 
allyl carbon atom without adding to 
the adjacent double-bond. For ex- 
arple, NBA and NBS convert 1- 
butene to 3-bromo-l-bucene with the 
greatest of ease. 

Stero] chermsts have made capital 
of this facuitv tor the introduction of 
olefinic bonds in special side-chain 
positions; formerly a task bordering 
on the impossible. Cortisone synthesis 
benefited in no small way. 

In addition to its novel brominating 
prowess, NBA oxidizes secondary alco 
hols to ketones and adds Bre and HO 
Br to double bonds under proper con 
ditions. Nearly quantitative yields are 
not uncommon for bromine additions 
using NBA. 

Despite the earlier commercial de 
but of NBS, NBA was the first com 
pound used for brominating methylene 
groups adjacent to double bonds. 
Until now it never progressed further 
than the laboratory, because of poor 
preparatory methods. Arapahoe 
Chemicals, Inc. of Boulder, Colo. has 
apparently overcome this obstacle and 
now produces NBA in quantity. 

The new product is a white powder 
containing about 58% active bromine. 
Stability is good if stored at moderate 
temperatures in tightly closed con- 
tainers. 

° 


Glowing Plastic: Two new phos: 
phorescent pigments for use in plas- 
tics are now in commercial prod.c- 
tion by Rhode Island Laboratories, 
West Warwick, R.I. Violite Blue 3-60 
emits blue light with an afterglow of 
8-10 hours; its companion Violite 
Light Blue 18-50, has a light blue 
emission and an afterglow of 8-12 
hours. 

Both pigments have a grayish-white 
daylight color and respond quickly to 
any exciting light source. Compatible 
with a wide variety of monomers, they 
are particularly suitable for thermo- 
plastic resins such as acrylic, styrene, 
vinyl acetate, and polyvinyl chloride 
(and copolymer). Further evaluation 
is now in progress. 
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( PYROCATECHOL ) 
PRODUCED COMMERCIALLY 


IN D GRADES 


@ Koppers Chemical Division makes this industrially important 


chemical in two commercial grades—C.P., with a minimum purity of 


99.09%, and Resublimed, with a minimum purity of 99.6%. 


Catechol currently has a wide range of important applications—ino 
preparation of dyestuffs and medicinals, in photography as an oxygen 


removal agent, in specialty inks and in the production of antioxidants 


for rubber and lubricating oils. 


Resublimed Catechol is largely used for medicinal, pharmaceutical 


and photographic purposes, while the C.P. grade is usually suitable 


tor most other chemical manufacturing and processing. 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION—write for your copy of Bulletin C-9-127. 


It contains full details on the properties, uses and reactions of Catechol. 


KOPPERS COMPANY, INC. 


fy y N i} 
_ |KOPPERS) ____ 
Dept. Cl-4-14, Koppers Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. ¥ y 

















The IBM Electronic 
Calculating Punch 


Service for 
the Chemical Industry 


Rapid Numerical Solutions of Mathematical Problems 


The IBM Technical Computing Bureau uses high 
speed IBM Electronic Calculating Machines to 
perform the intricate computations associated 
with engineering and research analyses, and com- 
plex design problems. 


Following are some of the problems which have 
been solved by the IBM Technical Computing 
Bureau: solution of linear algebraic equations 
associated with mass spectrometric and infra-red 
analyses; solutions of the wave equation for elastic 
waves in an inhomogeneous medium; determina- 
tion of the velocity distribution in an electron 
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gas subjected to an electromagnetic field; deter- 
mination of particle sizes in colloidal solutions; 
calculations associated with the design of a distilla- 
tion column;and calculations associated with deter- 
mining the optimum set of production conditions. 
The IBM Technical Computing Bureau, located 
in New York City, is staffed by trained industrial 
mathematicians and provides a dependable, rapid, 
economical, and confidential service. Inquiries 
are invited and will receive prompt attention. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
Dept. CB-1, 590 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Fluorescent Cotton: Two years of 
joint research by the Aberfoyle Manu- 
facturing Co. and Switzer Bros. have 
paid off with the first successful ap- 
plication of daylight fluorescent dyes 
to mercerized cotton. Researchers at 
3 Aberfoyle plants frequently worked 

shifts to accomplish the unprece- 
dented feat. 

Although the identity of the new 
dye is a close secret, the collaborators 
admit that the finished yarn is altered 
resulting in a completely different 
chemical structure. Yarn has come 
through the pilot-plant and is now in 
limited production. Commercialization 
has not yet begun. 


Slime Controller: Monsanto’s sodium 
trichlorophenate is now making its bid 
in a slime-control market populated by 
chlorine, copper sulfate, quaternaries, 
hypochlorites, etc. The product, called 
Santophen 45, is now obtainable in 
research quantities. Primarily intended 
for industrial cooling waters, the ma- 
terial has proved effective against bac- 
teria and algae in laboratory tests and 
field trials. a 

e 

Headache Aid: Newest threat to the 
12 million pound-a-year aspirin mar- 
ket is salicylamide. Although chemi- 
cally related to aspirin, the compound 
is reported to have 7 times the anal- 
gesic potency and none of the discom- 
forting gastric after-effects. Chemo 
Puro Manufacturing Corp. produces 
the product for pharmaceutical use. 


Enzyme Reagent: Glucose-6-phos- 
phate, a valuable reagent for the 
study of enzymatic reactions in carbo- 
hydrate metabolism, is now available 
from Schwarz Laboratories, Inc. in the 
form of its barium salt. The material 
is but one of a group of phosphoryl- 
ated sugars offered by the company 
for enzyme studies. 


Stearic Powders: All grades of 
Emery Industries, Inc.’s stearic acids 
are now available in extra-fine pow- 
ders. Screen tests on the new pow- 
ders show that 95% pass through a 
No. 100 sieve (0.0059 inch opening); 
only 70% of previously available pow- 
ders could get through the same sieve. 


Amino Acid: Nutritional research 
organizations may obtain synthetic 
dl-ornithine hydrochloride of better 
than 99% assay from Mann Fine 
Chemicals. Supplies of the hard-to- 
get amino acid are limited. 
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Literally THOUSANDS 


of 


facts to aid you in 


chemical plant 


ATION » MANAGEMENT 








practical volumes 


. Selected Process In- 
dustries 
. Chemical Engineering 
for Production Su- 
pervision 
Materials of Con- 
struction for Chemi- 
Process Indus- 


for Process 
Engineering Calcula- 
tions 


[SE this newly-combined set of data-packed 

J McGraw-Hill books as a real time-and-work- 
saving tool as an up-to-date library of 
management, engineering, and operating facts 
that can help you quickly solve everyday prob 
lems in the chemical process industries. Here 
are thousands of clear, concise pointers on 
chemical calculations, economics, unit opera- 
tions, industrial chemistry, and materials of 
construction . the kind of information you 
want and need if you are to improve your skill 
and earning power .. . the specific instruction 
that can aid you in doing things better, quicker, 
cheaper. And you may these books—start 
them at once--and pay only in small 
monthly installments while the books are work- 
ing for you. 


see 


using 


Just Published! The NEW 





. Chemical Engineering 
Economics 








CHEMICAL PLANT LIBRARY 


5 volumes e 2359 pages e 975 illustrations 


McGraw-Hill 








James A. Lee, 


Consulting Editor 


Prepared by a Staff of Experts 


TO books dealing with the work of the 

LN chemical plant man were ever so com- 
plete authoritative plainly worded 
and clearly illustrated as these. The funda- 
mentals, methods, and data it presents are 
accurate, thorough, complete. The Library is 
the result of years of experience with chem- 
ical plant problems, and the man who has it 
has the best. Turn to it for today’s latest 
procedures used in manufacturing chemicals 
and chemical products . . . for clear instruc- 
tions in operating chemical plant equipment 
for specific aid in selecting corrosive- 
resistant construction materials . . . for tested 
design data that can help you speed up and 
simplify your calculations when designing 
chemical processes ... Or for scores of prac- 


so so 


Here's the kind of how-to, 
problem-solving help this 
library gives you: 


@ A cross section of the manufacturing procedures 
employed by modern chemical industries, largely 
separated into their unit processes and opera 

ons by flow charts 

@ Real, on-the-job assistance in making the plant 

or units in your charge operate at peak effi- 

pney 

@ Tested facts on 300 different chemicals and food 
stuffs to help you select construction materials 

used in production, handling, and packaging 
operations——that resist chemical corrosion most 
effectively 
wealth to short-cut 
engineering 
report stage to 


of practical data your 
with process 
the research 
design stage 
@ Dozens of tips on the business side of chemical 
engineering, including information on everything 
from the cost of equipment, to economical 
energy utilization 


ealculations— 


the final 


ee 


tical business helps on cost accounting, in- 
vestment, pricing, etc. All of this information 
has been checked for dependability by an 
authority in the field—arranged in the handy, 
quick-reference form that gives you the help 
you need when you need it. 


SEND NO MONEY 

Examine these books yourself—FREE 
You must inspect these 5 books yourself in 
order to realize their on-the-job value to you. 
Just mail the coupon below and we'll send 
you the Library for 10 days’ free examina- 
tion. After 10 days you are free to return the 
books without obligation . . . or, if you decide 
to keep them, to pay in easy monthly in- 
stallments as outlined below. 


10 DAYS' FREE EXAMINATION 


ee Hill Book Co., Ine., 
30 W. 42nd St., New York 18 

McGRAW-HILL CHEMICAL PLANT 
volumes, for 10 days’ examination on 


7 
| 
| 
| 

If the books prove satisfactory, I will remit ; 
\ 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Send me the 

LIBRARY, 5 

approval 

days, and $5.00 monthly until $24.50 is 
I will return books postpaid. 


CN-4-14-51 


This offer applies to U. S. only 


ri, 
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“Dependable” 
is the word 
for Wyandotte 


SODA ASH * CAUSTIC SODA © BICARBONATE OF SODA 
CALCIUM CARBONATE ¢ CALCIUM CHLORIDE ¢ CHLORINE 
HYDROGEN © DRY ICE © SYNTHETIC DETERGENTS * GLYCOLS 
CARBOSE (Sodium CMC) © ETHYLENE DICHLORIDE * PROPYLENE 
DICHLORIDE ° AROMATIC SULFONIC ACID DERIVATIVES 
OTHER ORGANIC AND INORGANIC CHEMICALS 








The men who buy soda ash know 
Wyandotte . . . know Wyandotte is 
dependable. Vast company-owned 
resources of coal, salt and limestone 
make Wyandotte a source of supply 

you can depend on. And manufacturing 
controls make Wyandotte Soda Ash 

a product you can depend on. For on-time 
deliveries, for a uniform product, 

you can depend on Wyandotte. 


WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
Wyandotte, Michigan * Offices in Principal Cities 


yandotte 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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FLUOROPLASTIC GASKETS: Fewer shutdowns, more output. 


Target: Continuous Operation 


Industry is turning to fluoroplastics for gaskets and 





packings to boost production, slash costs by paring shutdown 


time, save on maintenance labor. 


On the horizon: broader use of fluoroplastic suspensoids 





to coat or impregnate materials for added corrosion resistance. 


Today, operation of process equip- 
ment at 100% of capacity, or higher, 
is absolutely essential. The desired 
. or higher . . .” factor in many 
cases can be provided by replacement 
of standard packing or gasketing ma- 
terials with those fabricated from one 
of the “noble plastics’—Teflon (poly- 
tetrafluoroethylene) or Kel-F (polytri- 
fluoromonochloroethylene). 

Cost: Although high in first cost 
($5 per pound for unfabricated Teflon 
and $12-13 per pound for Kel-F), 
fluoroplastics are inexpensive for 
many uses. The increased adoption 
of continuous processing of highly 
corrosive materials has placed a pre- 
mium on continuous operation of 
process equipment. It does not take 
much equipment down time and 
costly labor for gasket replacement to 
equal the cost of a smal] gasket. But 
extremely high resistance to corrosion 
and high temperature are needed if 
this saving is to be made. And these 
are the major virtues of the fluoro- 
plastics. 

Gasket and packing manufacturers 
have not been slow to capitalize on 
these properties. Practically all have 
added fluoroplastic gaskets and pack- 
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ings to their line of materials. 

Further evidence of the acceptance 
of these new products is provided by 
the fact that Du Pont’s new Teflon 
plant at Parkersburg, W. Va., brought 
into operation in the first part of 1950, 
cannot supply the demands of the 
armed forces and industry. A similar 
situation exists for~ Kel-F. Further, 
one fluoroplastics producer is now 
planning to expand production. 

Properties: The “noble plastics” are 
almost completely inert to chemical 
attack, extremely resistant to heat and 
to embrittlement caused by low tem- 
peratures, and they have a very low 
coefficient of friction. This latter prop- 
erty is of the greatest importance 
where the plastic is to be used as 
packing around a rotating member, 
e.g., a valve or centrifugal pump. No 
lubricant is required. 

This combination of properties is so 
unique that use of fluoroplastic pack- 
ing and gasketing materials has res- 
cued several processes from oblivion. 
Designers and operators of anhydrous 
hydrogen fluoride-catalyzed alkylation 
plants. erected during World War II, 
would have been saved hours of grief 
and lost production time if Teflon or 


Kel-F had been available. They were 
not, so the costly and generally un- 
satistactory procedure of continuously 
pumping in hydrocarbon ahead of all 
packing glands to prevent their con- 
tact with the hydrogen fluoride in the 
rest ot the system had to be used. 

Fabrication: Kel-F is priced at 
$12-13 per pound tor the molding 
powder whereas Teflon is about $5 
per pound tor unfabricated shapes. 
But Teflon cannot be molded. The 
powder must be sintered to form a 
shape, such as a bar, and then ma- 
chined to the exact size. Kel-F is a 
trve thermoplastic and can be molded 
directly on high-temperature molding 
equipment or machined to size. Be- 
cause leflon scrap cannot be recov- 
ered, the higher cost Kel-F will often 
be less expensive in its final form. 

Kel-F has two major disadvantages. 
It has a lower softening temperature 
than Teflon and its higher coefficient 
4 friction increases the power con- 
sumed by the packing as in centrit- 
ugal pump operation. This difficulty 
cap be overcome by plasticizing the 
Kel-F but reduces the maximum tem- 
perature at which the plastic part can 
be employed as well as adding another 
material to the system. 

Suspensoids: Kel-F and Teflon are 
available as suspensoids. In this form 
they can be used for impregnation or 
for coating purposes. For example, 
asbestos packing impregnated with 
Teflon has nearly the same resistance 
to corrosion as Teflon but costs much 
less. However, it is not as resistant to 
abrasion as Teflon itself. 

The suspensoid can be used as a 
coating material either by dipping or 
flowing if onto the surface to be 
coated, drying and baking at elevated 
temperatures. Some difficulty, how- 
ever, has been experienced in getting 
the film to adhere to the surface being 
coated. 

Products: Materials fabricated from 





NOBLE PLASTICS 


Kel-F Tetlon 


OF 
—320 F 


Attacked only by mol- 
ten caustic soda, mol- 
lium, or fluorine 

Moisture Absorptior 0 0 
Coefficient of Frictior 
*Higher than Teflon. Can be reduced with 


plasticizer which also reduces maximum service 
temperature to 306 


Very low 
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‘PROOVCTION.. i. 


| fluoroplastics range from simple gas- 
kets to piston rings and bellows-type 
expansion joints. The manufacturer 
of the latter, United States Gasket Co., 
states that a Teflon expansion joint 
costs approximately the same as a 
stainless steel expansion joint. But it 
is not recommended for operation at 
pressures over 25 psi at temperatures 
above 550 F. Fluoroplastics are also 
being used as valve’ seats because of 
their excellent resistance to abrasion. 

Outlook: The increasing use of 


Rares sotedineds tasiiti ainnailias diiiinitiadine continuous processing places an ever 
"— 8 pping higher price on equipment down time. 


for crushed, powdered, and granulated Result: a continually expanding de- 
chemicals as carefully as you do your mand for fluoroplastic parts. The unit 
car. price for these parts, however, will 
always be high unless a new, inex- 


The perfect shipping sack for these materials will save pensive source of hydrogen fluoride 
can be developed. 





handling and packing time, cut packing and shipping costs, 
and give better protection from packer to user. The perfect 


Spinning Evaporator 


. . . an a Available from Switzerland for some 
resistant, printed in brilliant, attractive, fade-proof colors. lene, the Luwe-Déllller evaperater will 


RAYMOND Custom Built MULTI-WALL PAPER SHIPPING now be sold in the United States by 
SACKS have all these qualities. They are made in various Rodney Hunt Machine Co. In —_ 
| Europe and Canada for concentrating 
| milk, fruit juices and solutions of 

pharmaceuticals, the Luwa-Miiller 


THE RAYMOND BAG COMPANY evaporator is particularly adapted to 


concentrating heat-sensitive materials. 
Middletown, Ohio 


container should be sift-proof, dust-proof, and water- 


types, sizes, and strengths—printed or plain. 


The new evaporator is a single ver- 
tical steam-jacketed tube surrounding 
a finned rotor. As a film of the liquid 
to be evaporated flows down the tube 
wall, fins on the spinning rotor—the 
rotor fins barely clear the tube walls— 
agitate the film of liquid, greatly in- 
creasing the rate of heat transfer. This, 
together with reduced pressure inside 




















ARNE GUDHEIM: Agitate for higher 
heat transfer. 
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the evaporator tube, provides a high 
rate of evaporation. 

Ame Gudheim of Rodney Hunt, 
tells CIW that the largest unit to be 
produced will evaporate 2,500 pounds 
of water per hour from a single tube 
with an inside diameter of 30” and a 
length of 18’. The first cost will be 
about the same as for a standard 
single-effect evaporator of equivalent 
capacity. Maintenance cost will be 
somewhat higher than for a standard 
multitube evaporator. 

Fruit Juices and Glycerides: The 
liquid to be concentrated is at tem- 
perature for only a few seconds; thus 
decomposition of heat-sensitive prod- 
ucts, such as fruit juices or milk, is 
minimized. According to Gudheim, 
another potential application is as a 
reactor where removal of a_ small 
quantity of a volatile material will 
force a reaction to completion. Ex- 
ample: preparation of monoglycerides 
by the esterification of glycerine and 
a fatty acid. 

Defoamer: Foaming, which accom- 
panies many evaporations, is reduced 
by a series of fins in the upper section 
of the evaporator which surround the 
rotor. The centrifugal action of the 
rotor throws entrained material against 
the surfaces of the separator from 
which it falls back into the evaporator. 


Paper Production Lab: Crown-Zel- 
lerbach Corp. is building a miniature 
paper mill at its Camas, Wash., plant. 
The laboratory will enable the com- 
pany to remove experimental opera- 
tions from producing units. It will 
include experimental facilities for 
pulping, refining, bleaching and paper 
production. 


Pocket-Size pH Meter: No longer 
is it necessary to grab samples and 
send them to the laboratory to deter- 
mine pH. Analytical Measurements’ 
new self-contained unit will make the 
determination on the spot. The calo- 
mel and glass electrodes are combined 
with the sample holder in a single 
polyethylene probe unit. Scaled from 
2 to 12 pH, an accuracy of 0.1 pH is 
obtainable. Hearing aid type batteries 
will give up to 1300 hours of opera- 
tion. 





PICTURES IN THIS ISSUE: 


p. 11--American Cyanamid; pps. 13,14 
—Lyn ‘Crawford; p. 29—Du Pont; p. 39— 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
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We Invite Trouble 


ee 

Suse us your inquiries” is never 
a perfunctory gesture with us. If your question 
pertains to the chemicals we manufacture, their 
actual or potential derivatives, their uses or 
possible uses, our organization will attack it 
with sincere effort and from their ability and 
experience will help you to the utmost. Inci- 


dentally, we do not call this work “trouble.” 


Dy DIBUIR 
JLDBUR YL 
ELECTRO-CHEMICAL COMPANY 
Plant and Main Office: 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 
New York Office: 
i9 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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You hand the pharmacist a slip of paper. In return, he gives you a package of . . . 
confidence! You know nothing about it, but you expect your medicine to work. 

Why? “ 

itt you believe in the doctor who wrote the prescription. You believe in the 
pharmacist who filed it. And you know he believes in his suppliers—he is confident that 
the chemicals and drugs on his shelves are pure and dependable. 

The prescription is a symbol of confidence. Without confidence our industrial system 
could not operate. The customer has confidence in his dealer, who has confidence in the 
manufacturer, who has confidence in his suppliers. Break this chain, and business stops. 

In the matter of fine chemicals for industry, Mallinckrodt has been building conh- 
dence for 84 years. Thousands of industrial customers know the dependability’ of 
Mallinckrodt’s products and service~and that is why Mallinckrodt has served many 
business organizations for three generations. 

To Mallinckrodt, every order is a prescription, to be Alled with meticulous care. _ 


MALLINCKRODT CHEMICAL WORKS * Si. Lewis © New York * Meontrea! 


INORGANIC THEMICALS « PHOTOGRAPHIC 
CHAMICALS * ORGANIC IITIRMEDIATES + 


WR. Og OVER 400 \NALYTICAL REAGENTS * METALLIC 
SOAPS + 


CHEMICALS FOR ELECTRONIC USES 





* MANUFACTURERS OF FINE CHEMICALS FOR INDUSTRY . SINCE 867 bd 
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POWDER BLEACH: Light package vs. heavy jug. 


Powder Bleach Battle 


Household specialties manufacturers are now busy ad- 





ding powder laundry bleach to their lines. Among the new trade 
names: V.I.P., Vano, Safety, “snowy”. 


Main selling pitch is their safe use on wool, silk, nylon and 
rayon. Lightness and small size of package are also being stressed 





as advantages over liquid bleaches. 


[his week as housewives trundled 
their baskets past the soaps and 
cleaners shelves of self-service grocery 
markets they are being confronted 
with a growing number of powdered 
leundry bleaches alongside the stand- 
wa liquid products. And manufac- 
turers are finding more of them say- 
og “yes” to the question this immedi- 
ately poses: Why lug home that heavy 
jug when this light package will do 
the same job? 

These same manufacturers are driv- 
ing home another point: You can use 
this aew product on all your wash— 
including silk, wool, rayon and nylon— 
and you can’t do that with liquid (hy- 
pochlorite) bleach. 

Companies whose products are 
gaining distribution in different parts 
of the country include Gold Seal, Bis- 
mark, N.D. (“snowy” bleach); Gor- 
don Chemical. Philadelphia (V.I.P.); 
Chemicals, Inc., Oakland, Cal. 
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(Vano); and Sage Laboratories, New 
York (Safety Bleach). Gold Seal is 
suggesting a 49¢ price tag for its 20- 
oz container, but in some areas re- 
tailers are asking 59¢. Vano is priced 
at 39¢ for a pound carton, and Sage’s 
10-0z box, at 29¢. The latter con- 
tainer reflects the fear that some 
consumers may prefer to carry home 
a big jug at 24-31¢ (half gallon) 
rather than pay what may seem a 
high price for a small box, for it 
carries the legend “equal to two 
1-quart bottles or more.” 

Bleach or Dye: Basis of most of the 
new bleaches on the market is a 
water softener combined with’ either 
sodium perborate or an optical bleach. 
One product th3t is now approaching 
national distribution is nothing more 
than a mixture of sodium perborate, 
and sodium tripolyphosphate with a 
little oil of wintergreen to give it a 
pleasant odor. 


Sodium perborate, unlike chlorine 
products which are unsuitable tor 
bleaching such fabrics as wool and 
silk, can be used on most textiles. 
Hence the great emphasis on “safety” 
ir. promoting the new products in- 
corporating it. Moreover, the danger 
of spilling some of the liquid solution 
(usually 5% sodium hypochlorite) on 
a garment and causing bleached spots, 
or handling a slippery bottle with 
wet hands is eliminated. 

Optical bleaches are the “sunshine 
ingredients” that have been incor- 
porated into many soaps. These are 
colorless, blue-fluorescing dyestufts 
which absorb ultraviolet radiation and 
re-emit the energy as visible blue 
radiation. This is different from blu- 
ing, which absorbs visible light, cut- 
ting down on the amount of reflec 
tion. With these “white dyes,” the 
yellow tinge of the fabric is canceled, 
but the brightness level of the fabric 
is raised considerably since they add 
to the total reflection. They vary in 
chemical composition, common ones 
being stilbene or umbelliferone deri- 
vatives. 

Sodium tripolyphosphate, of course, 
is the detergent builder found in most 
of the well-known washing products, 
In those, it sequesters (keeps in sol- 
uble form) scum-forming calcium and 
magnesium, adds to the detergency 
of the active ingredient, and disperses 
soil and soap scum. In powdered” 
bleaches, it acts similarly, its ability 
to disperse soap scum left in clothes 
after laundering being particularly 
valuable. 

Lot of Users: The new products 
will be competing to a degree with 
laundry bluing compounds (as do 
liquid bleaches), for most housewives 
either bleach or blue. Bluing is not as 
popular as bleaching, however. The 
Illinois Consumer Analysis for 1950, 
for example, shows that only 37% of 
all families bought bluing whereas 
89% bought bottled bleach. This dif- 
ference is probably in part attributa- 
ble to the rise of automatic washers, 
although bluing suitable for such use 
has been developed and is widely sold. 

The big effort, therefore, is being 
made to win users of bottle bleach to 
the new powder products. The small 
soap-type carten® which is easy to 
carry home, store.and handle is a 
big talking point. Much is also being 
made of the new products’ lack of 
odor and their “kindness” to hands. 
Their all-purpose nature, particularly 


*V.I.P., an exception, comes in a 6-02. jar, 
is calcium hypochlorite 
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in the case of the optical bleach types 
which can be used to brighten colored 
fabrics, is being stressed in the “safety 
campaigns.” 

Liquid hypochlorite bleach, how- 
ever, has its peculiar advantages. In 
addition to bleaching, it finds many 
household applications as a general 
cleanser, stain remover, deodorant, 
disinfectant and germicide. Moreover, 
most clothing washed and bleached 
at home is of cotton, and for that, 
liquid bleach is relatively cheap and 
perfectly adequate. Despite the in- 
troduction of optical bleaches into 
soaps and detergents, the housewife 
has kept on buying liquid bleach, and 
probably will continue to do so. 

The advantages of the new pow- 
der products have been able to win 
customers. Acceptance of those on 
the market will mean more brands, 
and greater promotion of the brands 
already launched. For the long run, 
however, the odds are that the new 
_ products will find their greatest out- 
let in applications for which liquid 
_ bleaches are not suitable. These uses— 
' bleaching of fine fabrics—are the prin- 
cipal ones for which they are being 
promoted. 


_ Ointment Iodine 

_ Iodine antisepsis without the sting or 
- stain of the usual tincture is the prom- 
_ise of Vodine, a new preparation 
containing 2% iodine in emulsion 
form. It is now being sold in three 
markets, but Lanteen Laboratories, 
soon to make and distribute it under 
license from Refining Unincorporated, 
the developer, expects to achieve 
national distribution by the summer. 
Iodine in a homogenized, semi-solu- 
tion at 2% concentration has prop- 
erties vastly different from the ven- 
erable tincture. Small fry welcome 
the stingless first aid—even apply it 
themselves. Mothers are relieved of 
the usual pitched battle over dressing 
wounds and praise the new form 
which leaves only faint and washable 
stains. 

Vodine was developed by Refining 
Unincorporated, Chicago, as an addi- 
tional use of its versatile product, 
corn lecithin. Tradename and manu- 
facturing rights have been licensed to 
Lanteen Laboratories, Inc., which will 
shortly manufacture and distribute the 
ointment to drugstores and whole- 
salers along with its present line. 
Test marketing among doctors, nurses, 
and mothers has proved successful, 
and present distribution in Indiana, 
Ohio, and on the West Coast will be 
expanded to a national basis by this 


summer. Vodine comes in half-ounce, 
opal-glass jars at 50¢. 

Controlled Concentration: Iodine is 
suspended in 2% concentration in an 
emulsion base of oil and water with 
corn lecithin as the emulsifying agent. 
Absence of fats or greases in the oint- 
ment precludes the possibility of melt- 
ing and deposition of increased con- 
centrations of iodine on the skin. The 
emulsion does break down in the pres- 
ence of water, such as would exude 
from a wound, but the lecithin and 
oils remain while the released iodine 
does its antiseptic work, and concen- 
tration is said never to exceed 2%. In 
addition, the lecithin remaining has an 
emollient effect on the skin. 

The familiar deep-brown stain left 
by tincture is due to deposition of 
100% iodine and consequent etching 
of the skin when the alcohol evapo- 
rates. Vodine stains on cloth are faint 
to begin with and are easily removed 
by pre-soaping before actually wash- 
ing. 

The ointment is recommended as a 
substitute for tincture in all usual 
applications and additionally for use 
on small burns. With this ointment 
available, tincture is in for strong 


- competition. 


« 
No. 14 for Stanley: A new distribution 
center was opened in St. Louis, Mo., 
this week by Stanley Home Products, 
Westfield, Mass., manufacturer of 
cleaning specialties. The company’s 
fourteenth such station in this coun- 
try, it will service nearly 1,000 dealers 
in Missouri, Illinois, Iowa and Arkan- 
sas. 

e 
DDT in Texas: The DDT unit of the 
new Kolker Chemical Works plant 
at Houston has just been completed. 
With this first basic DDT unit in the 
Southwest, Kolker now is making both 
of the synthetic raw materials for the 
popular cotton insecticide “3-5-0” and 
“3-5-40” formulations (figures refer- 
ring to per cent DDT, BHC and sul- 
fur, resp.) close to large markets in 
that area. Its BHC unit came in last 
fall. Other products are being readied 
for production at the new Houston 
plant. 

« 
Drug Co. Charter: 
Co., Inc., has just been granted a 
charter to make and sell medical 
products and other products relating 
to the drug business in Macon, Ga. 

e 
Enzymatic Cleaner: A dry cleaning 
powder based on an enzyme with a 
great affinity for protein has been de- 
veloped by Pabst Brewing Co. It 


Mysan Products 


“devours” stains caused by eggs, milk, 
chocolate, blood, glue, and other pro- 
tein-based materials. It can be used 
on all fabrics except synthetics made 
from protein-base fibers like Ardil, 
Caslen and Vicara. 

e 


Botanical House Moves: Home offices 
and plant of Allaire-Woodward, Inc., 
located at Peoria, Ill, since 1873, 
have been moved to Chehalis, Wash., 
by I. P. Callison & Sons, which pur- 
chased the botanical drug firm last 
year. Reason for the move was Calli- 
son’s inability to find new quarters in 
Peoria after expiration of its lease on 
the previous building. 

Allaire-Woodward operations will 
be conducted at two Callison plants 
in Chehalis, with 30 persons to be 
hired for that purpose. 

Coincidental with moving the fac- 
tory to Chehalis, a new sales office is 
being established in New York City 
under the direction of Henry Calli- 
son. Opening in April in the Chanin 
building, the office will represent both 
I. P. Callison & Sons, which produces 
peppermint oil, cascara concentrates, 
etc., and Allaire-Woodward, Inc. 

. 


Rust Inhibitor: Alox Corp.’s new oil- 
soluble rust inhibitor (CIW News- 
letter, Mar. 24, 1951) now going into 
commercial production is a mixture 
of complex metallic soaps. In tests, 
Alox-L-1673, as the new product is 
designated, has protected metal parts 
ten to fifteen times longer than pre- 
vious formulations when used in 1%- 
20% concentration in petroleum frac- 
tions. 

Alox is replacing some of its other 
numbers with it; the product meets 
recently-revised Government specifica- 
tions. 

Research on Alox-L-1673 began 
about two years ago as a result of a 
request for a thinner rust-preventive 
coating that would be easier to apply 
and easier to remove. Rust inhibitors 
generally in use are not oil-soluble, 
form a very hard coating difficult to 
get off. Alox’s Par-Al-Ketone line is of 
that type, and this is being replaced 
by the new product. Solubility was 
one of the tough problems to be 
licked, but this was accomplished by 
the mixture of metallic soaps. 

First samples were sent out Feb- 
ruary 10 of this year after salt fog, 
salt spray, and other laboratory tests 
and outdoor and shed _ exposures 
proved the superiority of the formu- 
lation. Several major oil companies 
are now using it and several Govern- 
ment arsenals are testing it for unique 
applications. 
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STORAGE FACILITIES and 

WATER TERMINALS in industrial cen- 
ters give added convenience to the 
users of Esso Solvents. Shipments are 
made to meet users’ requirements... 
by tank cars, tank trucks or drums. 
Specify Esso Solvents for dependable, 
convenient delivery right to your door! 


YOU GET ALL 6 OF THESE 
IMPORTANT FEATURES 
WITH ESSO SOLVENTS 


1. Multi-storage availability —- water 
terminals in industrial centers. 


2. Uniformity — made in modern refin- 
eries from carefully selected crude oil 
sources. 


3. Economy—A storage facility near you 
for low freight cost and quick delivery. 


4. Controlled evaporation — available 
in a wide range of evaporation rates 
with precise characteristics to meet 
your requirements. 


5. Solvency — Esso aliphatics and 
Solvesso aromatics cover both high 
and low solvency ranges. 

6. Modern handling methods — sepa- 
rate tank storage, pumping lines, tank 


cars and trucks, are used throughout 
in all Esso Solvent handling operations. 


Esso Solvents: 
versatility and 
dependability 
with controlled 


high quality. 


er mane ~~ PETROLEUM 
Multi-Stage snilbdt, SOLVENTS 


LD IN: Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., Conn., 
» N. J., Pa., Del., Md., D. C., Va., W. Va., 
, &. C., Tenn., Ark., 


IS IEW 700. © STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
ston, Mass. — New York, N. Y. — Elizabeth, N. J. 
P deiphia, Pa. — Bal Md. — Richmond, Va. 


Charleston, W. Va.—Chariotte, ‘N. C.—Columbia, S$. C. 
Memphis, Tenn.—New Orleans, La. 
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ULTRAPOLE S$ 


(FORMERLY ULTRAPONE S) 


Ultrapole S is a 97%-100% active amine 
condensate with excellent wetting and 
foaming properties. It is compatible with 
soap and synthetic detergents, and has 
good detergent properties on cotton, 
wool and rayon. The pH of a 1% solution 
is 9.2 at 25° C. Solutions of Ultrapole S 
have considerable body, and reach a 


ULTRAPOLE G 


(COMPATIBLE WITH ALKALIES) 


Ultrapole G is a variant of Ultrapole S, 
which has been designed so that alkali, 
such as soda ash and phosphates, can be 
incorporated in solutions. These additives 
materially increase the detergency of 
any condensate. 

Possibly Ultrapole G or S can help solve 
your detergent problems. Write or phone 


maximum viscosity at 8%-10%. for specifications and quotations. 


headquarters for the following 


OUTSTANDING ALKYL ARYL SULFONATES 


SULFRAMIN’ AB-40 FLAKES SULFRAMIN’ AB CONCENTRATE FLAKES 


SULFRAMIN® AB-40 POWDER SULFRAMIN’ AB CONCENTRATE POWDER 


SULFRAMIN * KE LIQUID 


E LIQUID 
SULFRAMIN” SPRAY BEADS SULFRAMIN” AB SLURRY 


SULFRAMIN © 


Fath 77 i 


PATERSON, N. J. * LOS ANGELES, CALIF. + JOLIET, ILL. 
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Government allocation of naphthenic acid supplies focuses in- 
dustrial attention on tall oil. This by-product of kraft paper manufacture. 
cheap and abundant, is approaching an annual production of 200 thousand 
tons. Alerted consumers may find the answer there to some shortage 
problems in paint driers, fatty acids, rosin and turpentine. 





Sounds of engine-knocking will be heard along the highways 
unless the tetraethy! lead situation improves. In the view of the Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense, gasoline refiners would do well not to 
exceed their quotas in hopes of getting more later. 





Price indicator for petrochemicals: Contract propane prices in 
Texas continue to hold steady as production keeps pace with demand 
for chemical conversion and fuel uses. A recent five-year petrochemical 
contract was inked at the 3.5¢ a gallon figure, and a one-year agreement 
was reached at 3.75¢ a gallon. 





Young in years, but growing vigorously, antibiotics now com- 
prise 50% of all ethical drug sales. Last year’s volume hit $200 million, 
and the expansion shows no signs of a let-up. The United States is in 
the fortunate position of making 70% of the penicillin, 80% of the strep- 
tomycin, and 95% of the newer wide-spectrum antibiotics made in the 
world today. 





Prospects of meeting the 1951 synthetic rubber goal of 800 
thousand tons are improved now that all 22 of the government-owned 
plants have been reactivated. Sure sign of progress: Consumption of rub- 
ber chemicals for synthetic has doubled in the last twelve months. 





Small plastics fabricators buying in the spot market now have to 
pay $1.25 a pound for polyethylene, and 85¢ for the same quantity of 
polystyrene. These quotations are more than triple prices at the manu- 
facturers’ level, vividly point up the shortage. 
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COR ORR MARKET LETT ER sii are 


WEEKLY BUSINESS INDICATORS Latest Week Preceding Week Year Ago 
Chemical Industries Output Index (1947=100) ‘ 118.0 118.2 104.7 
Bituminous Coal Production (Daily Average, 1000 Tons) 

Steel Ingot Production (Thousand Tons) 

Wholesale Prices—Chemicals and Allied Products (1926—100) . 
Stock Price Index of 14 Chemical Companies (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 215.9 173.8 
Chemical Process Industries Construction Awards (Eng. News-Record) $20,465,000 $2,750,000 


MONTHLY BUSINESS ———— eee PRICES Latest Month Preceding Month Year Ago 
(1926—100) 


All Commodities (Other than Farm and Foods) 171.8 170.3 145.9 
Chemicals and Allied Products . inet 147.2 144.4 115.2 
Chemicals 139.0 138.1 114.7 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals dee 185.4 184.6 121.4 
Fertilizer Materials 118.1 117.3 116.9 
Oils and Fats ; iouk soeuway 217.3 200.4 120.9 





The shortage of drums and carboys is acute and worsening. Here 
are two examples: Although production of nitric acid is more than ample 
to cope with demand, the dearth of carboys is hurting deliveries. Because 
drums are hard to come by, Hercules Powder Co. had to close down their 
nitrocellulose plant at Parlin, N. J., for several days last month. 





Agreements just concluded among the Allied occupation authori- 
ties in Germany have removed most of the production restrictions on chem- 
ical manufacture, except those used directly for military purposes. 

Revival of the European chemical industry is pointed up by the 
disappearance of naphthalene imports with a concomitant price jump of 
1-2¢ a pound. This versatile intermediate is being converted in overseas 
plants, means that much less for U. S. phthalic producers. 








Now is the time for shipping anti-freeze. The industry advisory 
committee in Washington is trying to arrive at equitable price standards 
for permanent and alcohol types. Last year’s gallon prices of $3.50 for 
ethylene glycol and $1.25 for methanol were boosted 25¢ a gallon in January 
before GCPR went into effect. 





Sometimes shortage of one chemical gives another chemical a 
chance to capture new markets. Latest case: increased utilization of glu- 
conic acid in the textile industry to relieve the acetic acid supply lack. 





SELECTED CHEMICAL MARKET PRICE CHANGES—Week Ending April 9, 1951 


UP 
Change New Price New Price 
Candelilla Wax $ .02 ste Cresylic Acid, imp., gal. $ .10 1.52 

Cedarwood Oil : Fe 3% Glycerine, sapon. 
Cocoa Butter ; é Naphthalene, crude, imp. . 
Corn Starch, powd., cwt. d 7.14 Rosin, gum K, N.Y., cwt. 
DOWN 


Anise, star : is E P Ouricury Wax, refined 
Bergamot Oil, NF, Italian ... : : Peppermint Oil, nat. . 
Coconut Oil, tanks, Pac. . ‘ ; Shellac, refined, bags 
Copra, cif., Pac./ton ea ; j Spearmint Oil, USP 
Menthol, nat, USP 








All prices per Ib. unless quantity is stated 
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CHEMICAL MARKETS. 


ANILINE RUBBER ACCELERATORS: Better rubber faster. 


Aniline Come-Back 


Aniline demand mounts as synthetic rubber industry 





heads for 1951 production goal of 800 thousand tons. Present 


supply is adequate unless mobilization requirements for defense 


rise sharply. 


Long-term trend: Less aniline will be used for dyes, more 





in synthetic rubber chemicals and chemical intermediates. 


New production capacity has been authorized, will have 





early call on additional benzene supplies next year. 


As the present emergency compels 
full realization of the need for a sus- 
tained synthetic rubber industry, the 
demand for aniline becomes insistent 
and nonpriority uses are relegated to 
a back seat. It seems that in times of 
mobilization the reliance on a healthy 
aniline industry is clearly defined, not 
only because there are urgent de- 
mands for rubber chemicals, but all 
of its varied applications including 
dyes, explosives, and sulfa drugs. 

This driving incentive for more an- 
iline and its derivatives does not mean 
that peacetime uses are not extensve, 
for the 100 million pound category 
could hardly be considered bush 
league. But in the past at least, aniline 
dyes have been the major peacetime 
use, and tended to fluctuate with the 
notoriously mercurial textile industry. 
A considerable slump in aniline pro- 
duction occurred in 1949 with textiles 
in the doldrums, and synthetic rubber 
production declining to half the World 
War II output. 


Production Record: A lot of tonnage 
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of aniline and its derivatives has en- 
tered into the U.S. economy since the 
days of World War I. Some of today’s 
giants in the chemical industry suc- 
ceeded at that time in achieving in- 
importa- 
tions, and laying firm foundations for 
the present organic chemical industry. 
In the period following World War I, 
the aniline dye and rubber chemical 
industry grew steadily, encouraged by 
a favorable tariff. In the thirties, U.S. 
production hovered in the 30-40 mil- 
lion pound range, as increase usage in 
rubber chemicals and drugs offset the 
decline in dyestuffs caused by the 
introduction of the superior authra- 
quinoid dyes. 

With the onset of World War II, 
aniline production jumped fantastic- 
ally, spurred by the 
mushroming synthetic rubber indus- 
try, explosives, dyes and pharmaceu- 
ticals. All-out production in industry 
and new government facilities cata- 
pulted capacity to something like 130 
million pounds, not over 40% going 


dependence from German 


demands for 


into civilian channels. Much of the 
military requirements went into ex- 
plosives in the form of diphenylamine 
and tetryl, but aniline-based sulfa 
drugs also gained national prominence. 

In the post-war period demand for 
aniline intermediates continued at a 
high level during the boom years of 
1947 and 1948. The general recession 
in 1949 and the inactivation of syn- 
thetic rubber capacity resulted in a 
30% slump in the aniline business, 
mostly regained before Korea. Indus- 
try production today is at the alltime 
high, and further expansion is limited 
by the absence of benzene. 

Competing Processes: Largest pro- 
ducing process is still the traditional 
nitrobenzene reduction, accounting for 
nearly three-fourth of all aniline made 
in the United States. Since the early 
1930 period, Dow Chemical has used 
the continuous ammonolysis of chlor- 
benzene for manufacture of the re- 
maining 25%. Refinements in nitration 
and reduction procedure have enabled 
the batch method to be competitive 
with the Dow process. The continuous 
process is inherently more economical, 
but batch operation permits smaller 
capital investment and greater flexi- 
biliy. In an industry where capacity 
has usually exceeded supply and been 
subject to wide fluctuation, the nitra- 
tion process shows no signs of slipping. 

Price Trends: Considering the er- 
ratic behavior of aniline production in 
the past the price has remained re- 
markably steady. This fact can be at- 
tributed to the potential of idle capac- 
ity and the implied competitive aspect 
of the major producing processes. 
From a price of 13¢ in 1929, the value 
declined to 12¢, then rose to 15¢ in 
1939. During World War II, the quo- 
tations were set at 14¢, reached 16¢ 
in last year, and is currently main- 
tained by OPS ceilings in the 17¢ 
range. Spot prices of aniline and an- 
iline derivatives in the resale market 
approximately double these figures. 

Who Wants It: The most detailed 
picture of aniline end-uses was com- 
piled in 1944, showing the distribu- 
tion of aniline to military and civilian 
purposes, based on production only. 
This pattern represents the needs for 
aniline in a mobilized economy, with 
a synthetic rubber industry of approx- 
imately the same size at the latter part 
of this year. 

Insofar as industry requirements are 
concerned, distribution of uses is es 
Military 
needs are different, but indicate rela- 


sentially the same today. 
tive demands on privately-owned pro 
duction facilities: 
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U.S. ANILINE PRODUCTION 


(1939-1950) 


Million Ibs. 
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1939 1940 1941 


Direct military 
Fore ign 
Civilian Industry 
Rubber Chemicals 
Dyes, Pigments, 
Intermediates 
Drugs and Pharmaceuticals 
Stabilizers and Explosives 
Photochemicals 
Petroleum Refining 
Resins and Plastics 
Miscellaneous 


NO ll ell Oe el 
“I-lomweH lou 


100.0 


This production amounted to 90 
million pounds, in addition to which 
government - owned facilitites _ pro- 
duced a considerable amount of di- 
phenylamine, tetryl, and aviation gas- 
oline additives. Applications of aniline 
in rubber chemicals include both ac- 
celerators and antioxidants about 
equally divided in volume. These com- 
prise benzothiazole derivatives, thia- 
carbanilide, and aldehyde condensa 
tion products. 


Prospects for Growth: The imme- 
diate future of aniline is closely bound 
to the degree of military mobilization 
and the rapid expansion of the syn- 
thetic rubber industry. Whatever the 
military prospects may be, there is not 
much doubt that from now on, the 
U.S. synthetic rubber industry is here 
to stay as a vital factor in the indus- 
trial world. This single development 
alone will stabilize the aniline industry 
considerably. 

Use of aniline dyes and pigments 
should maintain present levels, but 
may lose a certain amount to the 
growth of other dyes which are more 
suitable for synthetic textiles. Sub- 
stantial growth can also be expected 
in applications for pharmaceuticals, 


40 


1947 1948 1949 1950 
photochemicals, resins, and wetting 
agents. Prices will tend to move up- 
ward both because of higher raw ma- 
terials costs and the disappearance of 
idle capacity. But closer to the real- 
ities of today, the non-defense users 
of aniline products would not be ill- 
advised to search for substitutes. 


s 
Inorganic Uptrend 

Latest figures show that chemicals 
to feed the demands of mobilization 
show no signs of slackening the record 
pace of recent months. Out of 37 
major inorganic chemicals, 24 were 
produced in larger volume than in 
December, and 32 registered substan- 
tial gains over the same period a year 
ago. 

It is significant that all-time monthly 
highs were established in the produc- 
tion of synthetic ammonia, chlorine, 
and caustic soda. On the other hand, 
sulfuric acid production declined 
slightly even as the voices of industry 
and agriculture were clamoring for 
more in Washington. A similar de 
crease for hydrochloric acid resulted 
in a rather acute shortage in February, 
but this situation has now been relived 
with the seasonal surge in insecticide 
production based on chlorine. 

Production of insecticides will still 
be somewhat inadequate to meet 
simultaneous demands for agricultural, 
defense and civilian product usage. 
Estimated 10-25% in 
DDT, BHC, and toxaphene are pre 
dicted for the year. Most 
encouraging feature of the insecticide 
picture is the stepped-up production 
of calcium arsenate, rising almost 50% 
from December, in an attempt to sub- 
stitute — for 
chlorine. 


shortages of 


current 


insecticides based on 





GOVT. NEEDS 


Raritan arsenal, Metuchen, N.J., will 
receive bids until Apr. 17 for insulat- 
ing wax (Inv. No. 51-424) and rubber 
solvent (Inv. No, 51-425). 
Aviation supply office, 700 Robbins 
Ave., Philadelphia, will receive bids 
until Apr, 16, on invitation No. B- 
54012 for following: 
52,200 gals. various type of primer 
paint 
49,200 gals. various types paint 
8,550 gals. synthetic enamel 
1,600 gals. repellent 
4,100 gals. spar varnish 
Chief, Purchase Div., Federal Supply 
Service, GSA, 1114 Commerce St., 
Dallas, Tex., will receive bids until 
Apr. 16 for 20,000 Ibs. trisodium 
phosphate (Inv. No. FW-12263-A), for 
2,500 gals. steam-distilled turpentine 
(Inv, No, FW-12957), and for 960 
quarts of fire extinguisher fluid (Inv. 
No. FW-12959). 
Chief, Procurement Div., Veterans 
Administration, Washington 25, D.C.., 
will receive bids until Apr. 16 on 
Invitation No. A-89 for: 
480 bottles phenylephrine hydro- 
chloride solution (1-PC) 
3,360 Ibs. white petrolatum (1-lb.) 
216 cans white petrolatum (10-lb.) 











GOVT. AWARDS 


Dallas Chemical Procurement  Dis- 
trict: Potassium chlorate—Sinclair & 
Valentine Co., New York. 
Chicago Chemical Procurement Dis- 
trict: Chlorinated paraffin, type 1— 
Helen Curtis Industries, Inc., Chicago. 
Armed Services Med. Proc. Agency. 
Brooklyn, N.Y.: Phosphoric acid, po- 
tassium chloride, potassium dichro- 
mate soda — Mallinckrodt Chemical 
Works, St. Louis; Chloroquine di- 
phosphate tablets—Winthrop-Stearns, 
Inc., New York; Penicillin and potas- 
sium crystalline tablets—E. R. Squibb 
& Sons, N.Y.; Hexavitamin tablets— 
Chase Chemical Co., Newark, N.J. 
Navy Aviation Supply Office, Phila- 
delphia: 
quick-drying enamel — Sherwin- 
Williams Co., Phila. 
exterior glyceryl enamel—Reliance 
Varnish Co., Louisville 
exterior enamel—Zac-Lac Paint & 
Lacquer Co., Atlanta. 
By Navy Department 
Plastic acrylic sheet—Rohm & Haas, 
Phila. 
Dipentene (Refined 
carbon)—New port 
York City 
Cellulose nitrate thinner—Glove Sol- 
vents Co., Phila. 
Cellulose __ nitrate 
Senn, Inc., Phila, 
Cellulose nitrate thinner—American 
Marietta Co., Los Angeles 


hydro- 
New 


terpene 
Industries, 


thinner—George 
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Methods of Operations Research, by 
Philip M. Morse and George E. 
Kimball. The Technology Press of 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology and John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.; 158 pp., $4. 
Former members of the Operations 

Research Group of the U.S. Navy, 
the authors explain and demonstrate 
how the techniques of this applied 
science can be employed in making 
executive decisions concerning opera- 
tions in both military and non-military 
fields. The use of probability and 
statistical theory in analyzing opera- 
tional data and problems, preparatory 
to making such decisions is explained 
in detail. 

The writers define operations re- 
search as “a scientific method of pro- 
viding executive departments with a 
quantitative basis for decisions re- 
garding the operations under their 
control” and go on to discuss the 
tools and methods of the subject as 
well as the limitations. Drawing upon 
their wartime background, Dr. Morse 
and Dr. Kimball describe the tech- 
niques of operations research as they 
were developed for military purposes 
during World War It but emphasize 
their peacetime applications in pre- 
senting an actual plan for establishing 
an operations research group. The 
ultimate aim of the science is not only 
the evaluating of past experience, but 
more important, the understanding of 
future operations well enough to 
modify them if necessary so as to 
produce better results. 


Progress in Chromatography, 1937- 
1938, by L. Zechmeister. John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, N.Y.; 
xviii+368 pp., $8. 

A survey of adsorption procedures 
as applied to problems in chroma- 
tography, this volume reviews new 
methods developed since 1938, such 
as partition chromatography, paper 
chromatography, the Tiselius-Claesson 
method, exchange chromatography, 
etc. Since this volume is virtually an 
extension of a previous book on the 
basic principles and practice of chro- 
matography, the author utilizes a 
“progress report” method to present 
up-to-date information on methods, 
adsorbents, and solvents. After a gen- 
eral section on the principles, back- 
ground, and methods of chromatogra- 
phy, the author sets forth in a spe- 
cialized section the differences in prop- 
erties of the various organic substances 
important in chromatography. The ap- 
plications of these biological com- 
pounds to technology are set forth as 
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well as information on inorganic chro- 
matography. In addition to providing 
a critical analysis of the various data 
furnished, the author includes an ex- 
tensive bibliography for those inter- 
ested in further research. 


German-English and English-German 
Dictionary for Scientists, by O. W. 
Leibiger and I. S. Leibiger. J. W. 
Edwards, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 756 
pp., $8. 


This bilingual dictionary records the 
vocabulary of every field in the 
sciences especially those of chemistry 
and physics. Containing almost 90,000 
entries, the dictionary is the result of 
25 years of research work and trans- 
lation activities on the part of the 
author-scientists. 

Starting in the early 1920's the 
authors systematically collected all 
scientific words which could not be 
found in existing dictionaries. Before 
and during the years of the Second 
World War, a large number of words 
and expressions were added; some 
were created as the outgrowth of new 
developments in aerodynamics, radio, 
high-polymer chemistry, nuclear phys- 
ics, biophysics, etc.; some were a 
by-product of the political influence 
dominant in Germany. The collection 
has been thoroughly screened with 
only those words retained that have 
a more permanent value to scientists. 
Most of the words contained in the 
dictionary have three types of syno- 
nyms: the older scientific expression, 
the arian scientific terminology as ac- 
cepted by the German prewar govern- 
ment, and the most recent term, ac- 
ceptable to the modern scientist. 


Briefly Listed 


THe MARKETING OF CHEMICAL PropUCTS, 
by Robert S. Aries and William Copulsky, 
149-page study collates and evaluates the 
literature on the subjects of chemical 
marketing and market research in the 
chemical processing sphere so as to give 
a clear and workable understanding of 
the significance of the selling, distribution 
and marketing processes in the chemical 
picture. Chemonomics, Inc., 400 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Price: $3. 


ASTM MANUAL ON MEASUREMENT AND 
SAMPLING OF PETROLEUM AND PETROLE- 
uM Propucts, 132-p. manual containing 
recommended methods for measuring the 
volume (or weight) of petroleum and its 
products, and for obtaining representa- 
tive samples thereof; also included are 
sections on ASTM methods of gaging, 
temperature measurement and sampling. 
Available from the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 3, Pa. Price: $2 per copy, paper 
cover; $2.65, cloth cover. 
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HYDROXY 
QUINOLINE 
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PARA AMINO 
BENZOIC ACID 


Manufactured by 


GAMMA 
CHEMICAL CORP., 


| Great Meadows, N.J 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 


Sole Sales Agents 


60 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y 
MUrray Hill 2-2587-8-9 
Cable Address)’ PHARCHEM 








Today's Research 
Pays Tomorrow's Dividends 


A single research project recently 
carried out here for only a few 
hundred dollars cut the cost of a 
company’s major product by more 
than 2 1/3%. That was enough to 
pay the stockholders a handsome 
dividend. 


Whether large or small — you are 
cordially invited to discuss our re- 
search capabilities to similarly serve 
you. 


\ 


FOSTER D. SNELL! 


4.) TOTES a 
29 WEST i5“ST NEW YORK IINLY 
PHONE WATKINS 4-880 




















MARKET PLACE 


LOCAL STOCKS e CHEMICALS 
@ RAW MATERIALS 





EQUIPMENT e@ SUPPLIES 











J.U. STARKWEATHER (0. 


INCORPORATED 
241 Allens Avenue 


Providence, R. I. 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
TEXTILE SPECIALTIES 











FOR PROMPT SERVICE IN THE 
NEW YORK AREA 


SOLVENTS—ALCOHOLS 
EXTENDERS 


CHEMICAL” SOLVENTS 
INCORPORATED 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK 2, N. J. 
WOrth 2-7763 - MArket 2-3650 














Gudea yal 


GEORGE MANN & C.. | mic. 
Fox Point Bivd., Providence 3, 
Phone GAspee 8466 - Taeetteen 73 
Branch Office and Plant 
Stoneham 80, Mass. > Phone WiNchester 2910 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 
euriovent: OPPORTUNITIES “SUMENT 


and SELLS 


USED MACHINERY 
FOR THE 
CHEMICAL & PROCESS INDUSTRIES 
Including Paint, Food, Rubber, Plastics, 


Sugar, Drugs, Cosmetics and Allied Fields. 
From a single item to a complete plant. 


CASH FOR YOUR IDLE EQUIPMENT. 


CONSOLIDATED 


PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
14-18 Park Row, New York 38, N, Y. 
BAreclay 7-0600 


— 





1—Fitz. Comminuting Machine, Model D, 
stainless steel. 

2—Mikro Pulverizers, #2-SI, Bantam 
(stainless) 

8—Rotary Pellet Presses: Stokes D-3, 
Stokes D-4, Kux Model 25 

1—100 gal. Stainless Steel Type 347 Tank, 
18” x 9’, 2504 pressure. 

10—Stainless Steel Tanks, Type 316, 50 
gal. and 80 gal., 304 pressure. 


PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP. 
1521 W. Thompson St. 
Phila. 21, Penna. 








CAUSTIC. SODA SOLID 


up to 100 tons, packed in metal drums, 
Aad July delivery. 
SIMMONS PRODUCTS CO. 
15 Moore St., New York, N. Y 
Whitehall 4-8700 
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ACID dn Ha ES 


Let vs help you with your gcid-proofing problems 
Send sketches and biueprints. Write fer eataies. 


Savereisen Cements Co Pittsburgh 15, Pa 


Witte Dept. € today tor tree sample. 





iGHIHG: GEAR UP FOR BIG 


GOOD USED 
EQUIPMENT 


Ready for 
Immediate Shipment 


It’s Impossible to 
List in this space 
the 5000 Machines 
available from your 


FIRST SOURCE 


Send for our 
Latest List 


AW130 LNOHLIM NOILONGOUd YAS 


u 


FIRST MACHINERY COR 


NEW 3000 Ib. powder — 


Devine 9 shelf vac. dryer—4 42. 
Fitzpatrick Model D 4 comssinating 
machine—3 H.P. 


What Have You For Sale? 

















FOR SALE 


Five DOWTHERM VAPORIZERS 
made by the ECLIPSE FUEL EN- 
GINEERING CO. for 600 degree 
F. operating temperature. 


1—450,000 BTU Unit (new) 
2—200,000 BTU Units (new) 
1—300,000 BTU Unit (new) 
1—200,000 BTU Unit (used) 


For further information 
call or write: 


H. H. ROBERTSON COMPANY 
Ambridge, Pennsylvania 
Phone Ambridge 6-4270 








ASPER MACHINERY CO. INC. 
1123 BROADWAY 10, NEW YORK 
CHelsea 3-9010 9011 


EVANS 


RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT CORP. 
Chemical Research p Processes p Products 
Development Problems 
Complete Laberetery > Pilot Plant p Mechanical 
and Optical Sections 


Ask for NEW Scope Sheet © llating over 100 of our activities. 
250 East 43rd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


REPLIFS (Box No.): Address e otk - nearest you 
NEW YORK: 330 W. 4ond § (18) 
CHICAGO: 520 N Micbiean ‘Ave. ( 11) 
N FR. ANCISCO: 68 Post St. (4) 


$ E/ PLOY MENT SERVICE 


Ss. SAL -ARIFD. POSITIONS. $3,600 to $30,000. 
This confidential service for outstanding men who 
desire a new connection, will develop and conduct 
preliminary negotations without risk te 

position. Send name and adress for det ails. 

sett Associates, 1206 Berger Bldg Pitts burgh 19, 
Pa 


WANTED 
~ Wanted: “‘Tieentom Dioxide Pigments 


(any grade) needed to carry on our —— 
Will pay any reaso mable premium or ade for 
other critical chemicals. Samuel Smidt re est al 
Co., 410 Frelinghuysen Ave., Newark, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY — 


~ PARTY , WISHES to purchase 
formulas and manufacturing processes for Puttys, 
Caul King Compound. Metal Drawing Compo und 
and Spray Booth Coatings Proven products 
wanted. If interested write care of BO 9216, 
Chemical Industries. 


ACCOUNT WANTED 


Manufacturer's agent, well established, covering 
Michigan for AAAA- 1 industrial chemical com. 
pany and AAA-1 container company desires 
additional non-conflicting account. 


R A 9374 CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
520 No. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
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PEAUDER SERV EGC#e, 


HOW TO USE COUPON 

Mail the coupon at the bottom of 
page. Circle page numbers of items 
about which you want more details. 
Then write your name and address 
and mail it to us. Your request will 
be forwarded to companies concerned, 
the answer coming direct to you. 


MAKES IT HANDY 

Products and literature in this issue 
are listed on these pages. There are 
three indexes. (1) Editorial items on 
new products, new equipment, new 
literature; (2) products advertised. 
(3) The index of advertisers is on the 
following page. 


THE NUMBERS 

Advertisements :—There is a page 
number on the coupon for each ad- 
vertisement. Before the number, may 
appear, L, R. T. B (left, right, top, 
bottom), locating the ad on the page; 
small letters following (a,b,c)  in- 
dicate additional products in the ad- 
vertisement. 

Editorial Items:— Numerals are 
page numbers; the ABC’s distinguish 
among items where more than one is 
on a page. There is a number on the 
coupon for each item referring to new 
products, equipment, and literature. 


EDITORIAL ITEMS 


For more data, circle number on coupon. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Hydantoin Lubricants 
N-bromoacetamide 
Violite Blue 3-60 
Violite Light Blue 18-50 
Santophen 45 
Salicylamide 
Glucose-6-phosphate 
Stearic Powders 
dl-Ornithine Hydrochloride 
Fluorescent Cotton 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Evaporator 
Fluoroplastic Equipment 
pH Meter 


TECHINCAL LITERATURE 
CHEMICALS 
Fine Chemicals 
Organic Chemicals 
Protective Coating 
EQUIPMENT 
Amplifier System 
Centrifugal Pumps 
Corrosion-Resistant Cement 
Ductile Bismuth Wire 
Dust Precipitators 
Frequency Controls 
Refrigeration Units 
Vapor Adsorber 
Viscorator Instruments 
GENERAL 
Company History 
Military Business 
Textile Research 


44N 
44M 
440 
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| Expires July 14, 


PRODUCTS ADVERTISED 


For more data, circle number on coupon 


Calculating machines, electronic 
Chemicals 

Acetic acid 

Acetone 

Agricultural 

Allyl amine 

Allyl isothiocyanate 

Allyl mercaptan 

Allyl thiourea 

Amine condensate 
Ultrapole G 
Ultrapole S 

Ammonium fluoborate 

Aromatic 

—_ alt specialties 
Carbon black 

Catalysts 

Catalysts, vanadium 

Catechol, bulletin C-9-127 

Ceramic opacifiers & colors 

Commodities 

Diallyl amine 

Diallyl sulfide 

Diethylene glycol for 
Casting resins 
Plasticizers 
Oil-in-water emulsions 
Water-set printing inks 

Diethylthiocarbamyl 
chloride data sheet B-51 

Diiodo hydroxy quinoline 

Di-t-butyl peroxide 

Driers 

Driers & metal soaps 

Fine 

Fluorides 

Formaldehyde 

Fungicides 

General line 

Glycerine 

Heavy 

Lauroyl chloride 

Lead nitrate 

Lignin 

Lithium compounds 

Maltol 


Mannuronic acid 


Muriate & sulphate of potash 
Optical pears synthetic 
Para amino benzoic acid 
Phthalic anhydride 
Plasticizers 
Polybutenes for 

Adhesives 

Electrical insulation 
Molded rubber specialties 
Potassium hydroxide, pellets 
Potassium nitrite 
Sebacic acid 
Soda ash 
Sodium hydroxide 
Sodium hydroxide, 
Solvents, petroleum 
Stearates, metallic 
Vinyl resin stabilizers 
Wax, sunolite 

Chemical plants 


Electrolytic chlorine process 
Sludge acid recovery 
Sulfuric acid 
Containers 
Drums, fibre 
Shipping sacks, paper, 
multi-wall 
Electroplating salts, 
anodes and processes 
Research laboratories 
Sludge acid recovery booklet 


pellets 


B4l 
8-9e 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


(Classified Advertising) 
EMPLOYMENT 
Employment Service . 
Selling Opportunities Wanted 
BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Offered 
Wanted 
EQUIPMENT 
(Used or Surplus New) 
For Sale 
WANTED 


Miscellaneous 


ADVERTISERS INDEX 
Consolidated Products Co., Inc eee 
First Machinery Corp. .............. 
Jasper Mu&chinery Cs; 

Perry Equipment Corp. 
Robertson Co., H. H. 
Simmons Products Co. 


READER SERVICE COUPON 


Mail to Chemical Industries Week, 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 18, N. Y. 


NAME 





POSITION 





COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITY & STATE 
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Chemicals 


Organic Chemicals 

32-p. technical manual giving data on 
the specifications, physical and chemical 
properties, solubility and packaging of 
those essential chemical compounds find- 
ing their primary application in the 
cosmetics industry but also used in the 
pharmaceutical, textile, and lubricating 
oils fields; the final section sets forth the 
step-by-step formulation of the various 
types of cosmetic preparations. Kessler 
Chemical Co., Inc. 


Protective Coating 

4-p. bulletin describing “Alodine,” a 
phosphate coating, and the electroless, 
chemical process by which it forms an 
amorphous phosphate surface on alumi- 
num, thereby bonding paint to aluminum 
and protecting the metal. American 
Chemical Paint Co. 


Fine Chemicals 

Price list, effective April 1, 1951, listing 
the firm’s 62 compounds available to re- 
search workers including 14 new addi- 
tions such as the recently announced 
“A” and “B” isomers of adenosine-3- 
phosphoric acid, which can now be ob- 
tained in highly purified form. Schwarz 
Laboratories, Inc. 


Equipment 

Centrifugal Pumps 

24-p. booklet illustrating and describing 
the firm’s line of general-purpose hori- 
zontal end-suction centrifugal pumps, 
particularly adapted to continuous duty 
pumping of water and other clear liquids 
in a wide variety of services as well as 
for system assemblies, such as air-condi- 
tioning, commercial laundry equipment, 
dairy equipment, etc. Peerless Pump 
Div., Food Machinery Corp. 


Dust Precipitators 
12-p. catalog dealing with all purpose 
mechanical type dust precipitators, de- 
signed to handle fly ash, cinders and in- 
dustrial dusts, capable of being shipped 
in factory assembled sections, all matched 
for field erection and assembly. Ameri- 
can Blower Corp. 


Vapor Adsorber 

4-p. folder covering the vapor adsorber, 
a device effecting the continuous removal 
of petroleum vapors from air that is to 
be used in critical pneumatic operations, 
where petroleum vapor, liquids or dirt 
would have detrimental effects. Selas 
Corporation of America. 


Frequency Controls 

8-p. pamphlet covering polarized field 
frequency controls for synchronous mo- 
tors of the standard interrupting capa- 
city type, complete with data on ratings, 
weights, dimension drawings, layout 
drawings and specifications for each type 
of control. Electric Machinery Mfg. Co. 
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Ductile Bismuth Wire 

20-p. booklet explaining the metallurgi- 
cal and electrical properties of bismuth 
and outlining its new commercial im- 
portance especially in those branches of 
industry which require small wires for 
winding into coils of any size. Fitzpatrick 
Electric Supply Co. 


Viscorator Instruments 


12-p. catalog devoted to viscorator in- 
struments that provide an instantaneous 
method for determining viscosity values 
for industrial processes and featuring the 
auto-sampling viscorator, which affords a 
constant meter sample flow rate in a self- 
contained unit. Fischer & Porter Co. 


Corrosion-Resistant Cement 

Illustrated bulletin showing the step-by- 
step procedure to be followed in apply- 
ing corrosion-resistant cement over steel 
gridwork, the cement-steel combination 
being exceptionally resistant to erosion. 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 


Amplifier System 

4-p. pamphlet giving technical details 
on the operation and application of an 
amplifier system especially adaptable to 
the detection and correction of error 
signals and operation of null-balance sys- 
tems. Minneapolis-Honeywell Regulator 
Co. 


Refrigeration Units 

Bulletin describing compressor units de- 
signed for operation in air conditioning 
and product and industrial refrigeration; 
detailed specifications and physical data 
diagrams are included. Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp. 


General 


Military Business 


Companion reports on how to get mili- 
tary business: the first, “Selling to the 
Armed Forces” supplies a listing of the 
major articles being bought by military 
services and the offices that buy them; 
the accompanying report explains the 
procedures to be followed in establishing 
and maintaining contact with buying 
offices. Research Institute of America, 
Inc. 


Company History 

32-p. humorous history entitled, “A 
Thirty Year History in the Lighter Vein” 
following the growth of Foster D. Snell, 
Inc., during its 30 years as consultants in 
the field of chemical engineering and 
chemistry. Foster D. Snell, Inc. 


Textile Research 

24-p. pictorial booklet describing the In- 
stitute’s facilities for textile research and 
development and the type of projects 
they can handle along with a_photo- 
graphic tour of each department—point- 
ing out equipment and services available. 
Philadelphia Textile Institute. 
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ADVERTISER'S INDEX 


American Cyanamid Co, 24 

American Potash & Chemical 
Corp. 

Baker & Adamson Products, General 
Chemical Division, Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corp. 3rd Cover 

Baker Chemical Co., J. T. 4 
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| Celanese Corporation of America 
| Chemical Solvents, Inc. 
| Continental Can Co. 


| Delta Chemical Works 
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Dodge & Olcott, Inc. 
Dow Corning Corp. 


Edwal Laboratories, Inc. 


| Esso Standard Oil Co. 

| Fisher Chemical Co., Inc. 

| Hardesty Chemical Co., Inc. 
| Harshaw Chemical Co., The 


International Business Machines 
Corp. 
Jefferson Chemical Co., Inc. 
Koppers Company, Inc. 
Lucidol Division, Novadel-Agene 
Corp. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works 
Mann & Co., Inc., George 
Mathieson Chemical Corp. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 
Oldbury Electro-Chemical Co. 
Oronite Chemical Co. 
Raymond Bag Co. 
Sauereisen Cements Co. 
Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 7 
Snell, Inc., Foster D. B41 
Starkweather Co., Inc., J. U. ........ 42 
Ultra Chemical Works, Inc. 36 
Witco Chemical Co. Back Cover 
Wyandotte Chemicals Corp. 28 
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BUSINESS STAFF 


tlanta ............Ralph C, Maultsby, 
Me Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta 
, Ga. 


Chicago Alfred D. foes 
Jr., Frank C. Mahnke, Jr., 5 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, i 


Cleveland Vaughan K. Dissette, 
bw Hanna Bldg., Cleveland 15, 
oO 


las Jos. H. Allen, First 
Natl. Bank Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas 


Los Angeles ........Carl W. Dysinger, 
H. L. Keeler, 1111 Wilshire Blvd., 
Los Angeles 17, Cal. 


Knox Armstrong, 
Robert S. Muller, Charles L. Todaro, 
330 West 42 St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Philadelphia William B. Hannum, 
Jr., Architects Bldg., 17th & Sansom 
Sts., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


San Francisco Ralph E. Dorland, 
John W. Otterson, 68 Post St., San 
Francisco 4, Calif. 


Boston. . . 
Detroit . 
26 


. 1427 Statler Bldg., Boston 16 
.2980 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit 


738 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh 
wi 


St. Louis 8615 Olive St., 


Continental 
Bldg., St. Louis 8 
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FOR SPORTSMEN ONLY:-- 


Which of these famous Sports cars 
Can you identify? 





FOR CHEMICAL 





USERS ONLY--- 





\ Which of these 
B&A Fine Chemicals fit 
your production needs? 








/ American , . - T-heag, 4-cylinder 


Great rival of Stutz “Bear Cat.” _— —s 











* SODIUM HYDROXIDE, Chip, U.S.P. Grade 
Since it is particularly low in potassium and 
nickel, this B&A Fine Chemical offers many 
advantages in a host of exacting applica- 
tions. The chip form is easy to handle, eco- 
nomical to use, and is available in tonnage 
quantities. 


* POTASSIUM NITRITE, Fused Lump 
Production of Potassium Nitrite in commer- 
cial quantities was pioneered by General 
Chemical to meet vital World War II needs. 
Assaying 90% minimum KNOk,, this fine 
chemical is available exclusively from B&A. 
Present applications include use as a heat- 
transfer medium, and the preparation of 
heat-treating salts. 


* AMMONIUM FLUOBORATE, Cryst., Tech. 
Finding wide-spread use in the aluminum 
and magnesium industry as an oxidation 
preventative, B&A Ammonium Fluoborate 
gives a combination of fluorine and boron in 
the form of easily-handled salts. Its uniform 
quality helps the user obtain consistent per- 
formance in many foundry operations. 


*» LEAD NITRATE 

Carefully selected pure raw materials plus 
exacting production control techniques, in- 
sure consistently high quality of B& A Lead 
Nitraie in commercial quantities. 
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The striking lines of these early sports cars are 
reflected in many of today's finest passenger 
automobiles. You may have recognized them as 
the: (1) 1911 Mercer, (2) 1928 Mercedes, (3) 
1938 Bugatti, (4) 1935 Hispano-Suiza. 
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RACINE eRe 


WHO... . .. . ~~ + Witco Chemical Company celebrated its 
30th Anniversary last year. From modest 
beginnings, we and our subsidiary com- 
panies have grown into an integrated or- 
ganization of eight manufacturing plants, 
all working together to serve you. 


INFORMATION . on any of Witco’s many different products 


produced at these plants is yours for 
the asking. 


TECHNICAL SERVICE . . . Witco’s research and development labora- 
tory in Chicago is now being expanded to 
more than twice its present size to... 
(1) develop new and better products... 
(2) serve you more promptly in the solu- 
tion of your problems. 
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CHEMICALS. .... + and products made by Witco include: 
metallic stearates ... driers . . . carbon 
black... asphalt specialties . . . Sunolite 
wax... plasticizers... vinyl resin stabiliz- 
ers...and many defense items. 


OFFICES .. are located in New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Houston, Akron, 
and San Francisco where Witco repre- 


sentatives are ready and waiting to serve you. 














